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As a student of philology at the University of Leipzig in the 
1860s, Friedrich Nietzsche found a copy of Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
The World as Will and Representation in an antiquarian shop. Nietzsche 
was an instant disciple. “I belong to the readers of Schopenhauer,” 
Nietzsche notes, “who after they have read the first page of him know 
with certainty that they will read all his pages, and that they will lis- 
ten to every word that he has said.” 

Committing to Schopenhauer’s doctrine can be a sobering expe- 
rience. Often regarded as the philosopher of pessimism (“Life must 
be some kind of mistake,” wrote Schopenhauer in Studies in Pessi- 
mism), he was keenly aware of some undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
within him that kept happiness at bay. Schopenhauer labelled this 
undercurrent — which may be referred to as an insatiable striving, 
seeking, or wanting impulse — the “Will-to-Life”, and its relentless 
quality — its persistent urge to reach a goal of some description, one 
that will be quickly replaced by another as soon as its satisfied — as the 
origin of unhappiness. How can we be happy when we are forever 
seeking the perfect partner, falling in and out of love, desiring luxury 
goods we can't afford, and so on? We cant be at peace, thought Scho- 
penhauer, until we tame these irrational and blind urgings, these in- 
ner conflicts within us; but other than taking up the life of an ascetic 
(freed from desires), or learning to appreciate art (Schopenhauer had 
a particular thing for music), we are condemned to a life of meaning- 
less struggle; never satisfied, never at rest. 

In the spirit of Schopenhauer, ‘the will is central to Nietzsche's 
writings. But Nietzsche has a more upbeat take on it. Life, he agreed, 
is just one long struggle: conflicts, both inner conflicts and conflict 
with others, pummel us as consistently as waves upon the shore. But it 
is our impulse to put up a fight and overcome resistance that is our 
“will to power”. Rather than viewing the many conflicts in life with 
gloom, Nietzsche does just the opposite: he celebrates conflict as that 
which allows us to grow, to overcome challenges, and to flourish. Con- 
flict is vital for our self-development. In fact, without conflict and the 
opportunity to meet it head on, we are unable to exercise our will to 
power. Without it, we wont become the best that we can be. As Nietz- 
sche famously wrote: "What doesn't kill me, makes me stronger.” 
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News from nowhere 


ANIMAL 
WARS 


In 1932, the Australian army fought a short, sharp war on home 
soil. This ‘war’ was unusual for two reasons. Firstly, the enemy were 
not humans, but emus: a large ostrich-like flightless bird. Secondly, 
the humans lost. In response to large numbers of emus threatening 
the West Australian wheat crop, the government sent in soldiers 
armed with machine guns. Frustrated soldiers soon reported that 
the emus had taken to operating in platoons, each with a leader who 
would keep an effective lookout for the humans. Many emus were 
killed, but the operation was widely reckoned a failure. 

The ‘Emu War is spoken of in a tongue-in-cheek way, but it’s 
a reminder that deadly conflict is not limited to humans. Certain 
ants are known for going into battle en masse against other ant 
colonies, while the primatologist Jane Goodall observed a brutal 
four-year war between two groups of chimpanzees in Tanzania. 
Her observations were controversial at the time, because it ap- 
peared to be overlaying a human construct — warfare — onto non- 
human animal behaviour. There was also suggestion that human 
intervention, such as artificial feeding, had caused the conflict. But 
later studies suggest that chimpanzees do indeed go to war in the 
ways Goodall discovered. 

Viewed one way, the Emu War is just another example of hu- 
mans attempting to wipe out a ‘pest’ animal. Emus cannot declare 
war nor sue for peace. But this was also a case of two species, using 
their respective intelligences and skills, trying to gain or maintain 
control over limited resources. Perhaps the emu war is a warning 
that humanity’s assault on nature can sometimes meet resistance. 

Sound far-fetched? In 2023 orcas (also known as killer whales) 
started attacking and sinking boats around the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with one whale apparently teaching others how to do so... 


News from nowhere 


Present vs. future 


umans engage in a great deal of what economists 

call ‘temporal discounting’. We care more about 

the future than we do about the past (that is, 
we care more about pleasures and pains yet to come than 
those we've already experienced), and we care more about 
near-times than distant times. Studies consistently show 
people will take a smaller amount of a good immediately 
than wait to receive a larger amount. That is why it can be 
so hard to save for the future instead of spending what we 
have now, or why we make decisions now that we know 
we'll regret later. 

This is, strictly speaking, irrational, assuming that it's in 
our interests to maximise our benefits across the course of 
our life. If Td take $100 today instead of $120 a year from 
now, I'm doing myself out of twenty bucks. But we can also 
view this as a case where the interests of our present selves 


are in conflict with those of our future selves. Tonight- 
me wants to drink another beer, knowing full well that 
tomorrow-me will have to deal with a hangover. Present me 
wants to stay in bed instead of going for a jog, regardless 
of whether future me will thereby fall short of their (my) 
fitness goals. 

Telling ourselves that this behaviour is irrational 
will only get us so far, though. The pull of the present is 
sometimes just too strong, and our present preferences do 
matter, even if they can lead us to overall worse results. 
However, thinking of these cases as conflicts between two 
people might help us become more temporally unbiased. 
Instead of thinking "I'll regret this tomorrow,” what if 
we think instead “This is a harmful thing to do to that 
future person"? As with most conflict-resolution, perhaps 
empathy is the key. 


Detail from The Garden of Earthly Delights, by Hieronymous Bosch, 1503-1515 
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News from nowhere 


This trolley is delayed because 
of a moral problem on the line 


“All religions, arts and sciences 
are branches of the same tree. 
All these aspirations are directed 
toward ennobling man’s life, lift- 
ing it from the sphere of mere 
physical existence and leading 
the individual towards freedom. 
It is no mere chance that our 
older universities developed from 
clerical schools. Both churches 
and universities — insofar as they 
live up to their true function — 
serve the ennoblement of the in- 
dividual. They seek to fulfil this 
great task by spreading moral 
and cultural understanding, re- 
nouncing the use of brute force.” 


Albert Einstein, Moral Decay, 1937 


The Librarian, by Giuseppe Arcimboldo, 
photo by Jens Mohr 


News from nowhere 


Battle for the digital commons 


ivilisation, according to 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
was founded by “the first 
man who, having enclosed a piece of 
ground, bethought himself of saying, 
“This is mine’, and found people simple 
enough to believe him”. This sequence 
of events was, in Rousseau’s view, an 
unmitigated disaster, for it was the 
division of land - that is, the birth of 
private property — that gave rise to in- 
equality between human beings. 
Indeed, Rousseau thought that 
innumerable “crimes, wars and 
murders... horrors and misfor- 
tunes” might have been averted, if 
only someone had stopped the first 
fence-raiser, and cried out: “Beware 
of listening to this impostor; you are 
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undone if you once forget that the 
fruits of the earth belong to us all, 
and the earth itself to nobody.” 

Rousseau's little fable had a quite 
concrete historical reference. At the 
time that Rousseau wrote these words, 
in his Discourse on tbe Origin and Ba- 
sis of Inequality Among Men, enclosure 
movements in England and France 
had seen land fenced off by wealthy 
private landowners that had once been 
used in common. The result was the 
impoverishment of peasants who had 
once been able to sustain themselves 
off the commons, and the enrichment 
of a few who could then afford to cul- 
tivate their artistic and literary tastes — 
such, for Rousseau, was the character 
of western civilisation. 


Today, another enclosure move- 
ment is arguably well under way. The 
internet, once imagined as a kind of 
digital commons for humanity to 
communicate and exchange ideas, 
speech, and much more, has been 
thoroughly divided into so-called 
platforms. The new fence-builders — 
private technology companies - like 
to claim the data that passes through 
their enclosures: this is mine, they 
say, before selling on that data to 
advertisers. 

Like the landowners of old, they 
too have become spectacularly wealthy 
in an unequal world. Will anyone 
heed the words of Rousseau and shout 
down the imposters? 

Or is it already too late? 


The Pharaoh Tutankhamun Destroying His Enemies, circa 1327 BCE 
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“Without conflict, change would be impossible.” 


Philip Slater 


Mmere dane, Adinkra symbol by Pablo Busatto 


News from nowhere 


INTERNAL CONFLICT 


ave you ever tried to break a habit, or start 

H a new one, only to fail in a moment of 

weakness? Perhaps you were trying to kick 

a vice, only to find yourself at the wrong kind of din- 

ner party. Or your ambitions to start writing a novel in 

the evenings gave way, once again, to scrolling on your 

phone. Such moments are often followed by a feeling 
of shame: Why can't I control myself? 

That shame suggests a kind of deep conflict be- 
tween our will, on the one hand, and our weak or sinful 
human natures on the other. There seems to be a battle, 
then, between our reason and our feelings or desires. 
But as the English philosopher JL Austin pointed out, 
that picture is a little simplistic. He gives an example 
from his own life: “I am very partial to ice cream,” he 
writes. When he helps himself to a second portion — 
knowing full well that the portions have been divided 
exactly for each guest — he succumbs to temptation. 
"But do I lose control of myself? Do I raven, do I 
snatch the morsels from the dish and wolf them down? 
Not a bit of it. We often succumb to temptation with 
calm and even with finesse." 

Austin's point is that feeling, or desire, is not wholly 
without its own reasoning. The confusion might be 
attributable to the way we've translated Aristotle's con- 
cept of akrasia, or a "lack of mastery”. That certainly 
sounds close to the idea of losing control. But Aristo- 
tle's analysis was actually more complicated: when one 
gives in to anger, for example, there is some thought 
involved, for anger “reasoning as it were that one must 
fight against such a thing, is immediately provoked". 
This suggests that reason and feeling are intimately 
linked rather than being a simple dichotomy. Mastery, 
then, involves finding the right proportion between the 
two, not the elimination of feeling altogether. 


“Conquer thuself, till thou hast done this, 
thou art but a slave; for it is almost as well 
to be subjected to another's appetite as to 
thine own.” 


- Richard Francis Burton 


Just fancy that. A philosopher thinks 
philosophers should be in charge.” 


“Though I have been trained as a soldier, and participated in many battles, there never was a 
time when, in my opinion, some way could not be found to prevent the drawing of the sword. 
| look forward to an epoch when a court, recognised by all nations, will settle international 
differences, instead of keeping large standing armies as they do in Europe.” 


- Ulysses S. Grant 
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Life is a war 


by Patrick Stokes 


Life is a war 


Q————MM—————MMOÓ 


There's a type of person who will 
tell you that life is a war, or at least, 
that we should approach it as if it were. 
Maybe you know such a person. May- 
be they're some sort of military-styled 
weekend warrior who buys anything 
with the word 'tactical' on it. Maybe 
they're a real estate agent who spends 
a bit too much time at the gym and 
identifies a little too much with Holly- 
wood's version of the Spartans. Maybe 
they're an influencer aiming to sell you 
their secrets for ‘success’ in business 
or romance. Maybe they're a parent 
who's constantly giving their children 
pep talks about the need to be the best 
and leave the other kids in their wake, 
whether in sports or in smarts. 

Whatever the arena, these 'life is 
war folks see everyone else as a com- 
petitor, every interaction as a battle 
to be won or lost, every moment of 
work or play as a fight for resources. 
As for actual war, they'll probably tell 
you that armed conflict is inevitable, 
an inescapable part of life we must 
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be constantly ready for. But is it? Is 
life, from the workplace to geopolitics, 
really an interminable struggle of all 
against all? 

Two philosophers who grappled 
with the relationship of life and war 
were Emmanuel Levinas (1905- 
1995) and Knud Ejler Logstrup 
(1905-1981). There are important 
differences between the two: Levinas' 
work is heavily informed by his Jewish 
heritage while Logstrup is as much a 
Lutheran theologian as a philosopher; 
Levinas writes in the somewhat florid 
French of mid-century philosophers 
while Legstrup's Danish prose is de- 
ceptively unadorned. Yet despite ap- 
parently having never met or directly 
influenced each other, their work runs 
in uncanny parallel — as, in part, did 
their lives. 

Levinas, born in Lithuania, be- 
came a naturalised French citizen in 
1939 and joined the French army. 
When the Germans invaded the fol- 


lowing year, he was taken as a prisoner 


of war for the next five years. Though 
life was harder for Jewish prisoners 
than others, his POW status at least 
kept him out of the extermination 
camps, whereas several members of his 
family were murdered by the Nazis. 

When the Nazis invaded Den- 
mark, Løgstrup, then a parish priest 
turned newly appointed professor of 
ethics at the University of Aarhus, be- 
came involved with one of the major 
resistance groups. Risking torture and 
execution, he acted as a courier and 
allowed his house to be used for clan- 
destine radio transmissions. Eventu- 
ally, things got too hot and Løgstrup 
was forced into hiding for the final 
eighteen months of the war. 

When it was all over, both philos- 
ophers turned their attention to the 
question of what the war had meant 
for shared human life. For Levinas, 
the Holocaust was a decisive event 
in the history of ethics that posed a 
frightening question: how is morality 
even possible after the death camps? 


Life is a war 
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Meanwhile, Legstrup continued to 
ruminate on how occupation, and the 
paranoia and suspicion it engenders, 
was so corrosive to the trust and mu- 
tuality on which human life depends. 

Both thinkers trace the source of 
ethics back to our experience of en- 
countering other people. For Levinas, 
ethics begins with the ‘face’ of the oth- 
er, the face that is a portal to a whole 
other, unknowable world, and which 
appears before us making a stark plea: 
Don't kill me. For Legstrup too, we 
find the other person in our power, 
and that fact alone reveals to us "the 
ethical demand": to act for their sake 
instead of our own. 

Yet interestingly, both philoso- 
phers have very different ontological 


understandings of the relationship be- 
tween life and war. For Logstrup, war 
is an aberration. In the normal run 
of things, we simply trust the people 
around us by default. We meet stran- 
gers with the tacit understanding that 
they mean us well — or at least mean 
us no harm — and only become suspi- 
cious of people when evidence of their 
untrustworthiness begins to mount 
up. This default trust is not naivety, 
but the foundation for any successful 
community or society. What Løgstrup 
later calls the "sovereign expressions 
of life" - phenomena like trust, open- 
ness of speech, and compassion — can 
only play their part in helping life to 
flourish in a community where people 


know they can rely on each other. 


“Were never going to hit these new quarterly KPIs. 
I say we march on Accounts.” 


War, on the other hand, does not 
just kill people; it attacks the very 
‘roots’ of life, of the interpersonal and 
communal trust on which we build our 
lives. We are no longer able to trust our 
neighbours, who may well be induced 
or coerced to inform on us at any time. 
People, in a very real sense, cannot live 
like this. Those who attack the basis 
of life itself like this must be fought 
against, even in ways that would never 
be acceptable or even thinkable in 
peacetime. War is thus a state of ex- 
ception, a temporary emergency that 
endangers the web of trust and mutual 
support that humans rely upon — and 
that therefore justifies extraordinary, 
extra-ethical action to restore the 
moral order. 


Life is a war 


Orwell was no 
sentimentalist, 
and he was un- 
der no illusions 
about what it 
takes to defeat 
fascism. 


For Levinas, by contrast, war is, in 
a sense, part of our everyday way of 
being. Not literal warfare, necessarily, 
but a form of war more insidious and 
harder to escape: we're always calcu- 
lating what other people will do in 
a zero-sum game of profit and loss. 
Those who study military history do 
so in order to infer, from the battles 
of the past, what moves a future oppo- 
nent will make and how to counteract 
them. This way of encountering oth- 
ers treats people as mechanisms that 
behave in predictable ways — just as 
the marketer does who studies which 
brand messages make you more likely 
to buy a product, or the negotiator 
who zeroes in on your weaknesses or 
fears in order to get themselves the 
best deal. 

Yet even in actual war, humans 
sometimes act in ways that disrupt 
that self-contained sphere of calcu- 
lation and prediction. Battles don't 
always go the way military doctrine 
says they should — because people can 
surprise you. They act in ways that 
frustrate the deterministic logic of 
self-interest. These are the moments, 
says Levinas, when ethics breaks into 
life from the outside. We act selflessly, 
out of mercy, or take a risk in showing 
the other our vulnerability. 

In his recollections of fighting in 
the Spanish civil war, George Orwell 
famously describes passing up the 
chance to shoot an enemy soldier who 
was running along while holding his 


trousers up with both hands: “I had 
come here to shoot at ‘Fascists’; but 
a man who is holding up his trousers 
isn't a ‘Fascist’, he is visibly a fellow- 
creature, similar to yourself, and you 
dont feel like shooting at him.” Or- 
well was no sentimentalist, and he was 
under no illusions about what it takes 
to defeat fascism. According to the 
internal logic of warfare, there is no 
question that he should shoot the run- 
ning man. But something has broken 
into this moment from outside and 
opened it up. Levinas speaks of the 
‘nudity’ of the face of the other, its de- 
fencelessness. So understood, Orwell 
is here confronted on the battlefield 
by overlapping senses of nudity, and 
responds with mercy. His opponent is 
no longer an enemy to manipulate or 
destroy, but a being whose vulnerabil- 
ity demands our receptivity and care. 
For Logstrup, war threatens ethi- 
cal life, and that gives us a reason to 
push back against those who would 
impose it upon us. For Levinas, it’s 
ethics that threatens life-as-war. Yet 
both thinkers are, in a deeper sense, 
saying the same thing: concern for 
others should lead us to resist the re- 
morseless logic of exploitation, and 
surrender instead to openness and 
mercy. Neither thinker was naive 
enough to think that conflict could 
be avoided in life. But both had seen 
enough of violence and misery to 
know that if life is a war, then it’s one 
where war itself is our enemy. m 
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Portrait of a Family, by Arthur Devis, 1749 


“Give me a child until he is seven, 


and I will show you the man,” con- 
tends the Jesuit saying, which was 
popularised by the Up documentary 
series. These days, we might well say, 
“Give me a child from a generation, 
and I will show you the person. 
That's because the era into which you 
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were born has a greater effect on your 
personality than your family. Indeed, 
each of us is a member of the tight- 
knit club, adopting many of the same 
beliefs, behaviours, and often even 
outlook on life. 

One of the last moments I spent 
with my grandmother, there were four 
generations present in the room. My 
grandmother, who was born in the 


first decade of the 20th century, sat 
in a lounge chair with perfectly-styled 
hair and a summer dress. Women's 
print magazines were piled on side 
tables, forming much of her reading 
material, and her entertainment was 
the television, the dominant technolo- 
gy of her day. Her great-granddaugh- 
ter, seated less than a metre away, tex- 
ted her friends on her mobile phone, 
before showing the extended family a 
new tattoo she recently had inked on 
her inner thigh. 

When we view people as part 
of a club, the Baby Boomer club, or 
the Millennials, or Generation X, or 
Z, we gain much insight into why a 
person is the way they are. Why are 


Boomers so obsessed with the news 
and politics? Why are Generation Z 
so stuck on pronouns? How come 
Generation X are so cynical? Why 
do Millennials have such high hopes 
for how their life will pan out? And 
why so many tattoos? 

The generations are turning over 
faster than ever before. While the Si- 
lent generation (1925 to 1945) was 
a stretch of 21 years, the Millennial 
generation (1980 to 1994) ended just 
15 years after it began. As technologi- 
cal change accelerates, people born a 
mere ten years apart can be released 
into an utterly different environment. 
A person born into the era of the 
smartphone, for example, will exhibit 


Generational conflict 
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different behaviours to one who pre- 
dates it, helping explain those teenag- 
ers lip-syncing pop songs and pacing 
out dance trots in supermarkets and 
carparks. Technology, like the tel- 
evision, the internet, and the smart- 
phone, have a marked effect on not 
only how we live, but on our values 
and beliefs. 

American author Landon Jones 
writes: “A generation is something 
that happens to people; it is like a 
social class or an ethnic group they 
are born into; it does not depend on 
the agreement of its members." And 
just like rival football clubs, when 
people of different generations rub up 
against each other, it can make for a 
fiery encounter. 

In his 2020 book Fault Lines: 
Fractured Families and How to Mend 
Them, Karl Pillemar surveyed 1,340 
Americans aged 18 and over, asking 
them the question: “Do you have any 
family members from whom you are 
currently estranged?” He discovered 
that more than a quarter of Americans 
surveyed, or 27 per cent, reported being 
estranged from a family member — a 
parent, grandparent, sibling, child, and 
so on. Extrapolated to the US adult 
population, that amounts to some 67 


million people who are estranged from 
a family member. Pillemar found that 
ten per cent are estranged from a par- 
ent or child and eight per cent are no 
longer talking to a sibling. Some in the 
media are calling it a ‘silent epidemic’ 
of family break-ups. 

“When we meet people, it’s dev- 
astating to tell the truth,” Skye Fer- 
rero laments, a mother quoted in 
Pillemar’s book. “We deal with it by 
being straightforward: ‘Oh, there are 
problems... we don't see each other’.” 
Five years ago, Skye and her hus- 
band were cut off from their daugh- 
ter and nothing they have done since 
has brought the couple any closer to 
her. “I’ve been approached by former 
neighbours and they say, “Well, you 
seem like such nice people. How 
come it's like this?’ We've been la- 
belled with this black cloud." Skye 
thinks the issue is more widespread 
than it appears, it's just that people 
don't wish to talk it. “This is happen- 
ing in many families," she says. 

Family estrangement can happen 
for any number of reasons, notwith- 
standing highly justifiable ones for 
why someone may wish to cut con- 
tact. But such serious offenses aside, 
fissures in the nuclear family can also 


happen as family members squabble 
over rival ideologies: politics, Brexit, 
vaccinations, conspiracy theories, pro- 
nouns, and any number of headline- 
grabbing social issues. Nasty com- 
ments on social media can inflame 
grievances, prompting one member 
to declare, “I’m done. I never want to 
see or speak to them again." 

American psychologist Jean 
Twenge, who studies generational dif- 
ferences, writes in Generations: “Ap- 
preciating generational differences is 
crucial for understanding family re- 
lationships.” Furthermore, she writes: 
“At a time when generational conflict 
— from work attitudes to cancel cul- 
ture to ‘OK, Boomer - is at a level not 
seen since the 1960s, separating the 
myths from the reality of generations 
is more important than ever." 

Other than technology, Twenge 
identifies two further factors that 
separate generations. Each genera- 
tion is more individualistic than the 
next, argues Twenge, more concerned 
with personal well-being over obliga- 
tion and duty, starting with the Baby 
Boomers who were more individu- 
alistic than their more community- 
minded parents. My grandfather spent 
his retirement years spearheading 


Over a quarter of Americans surveyed, or 27 
per cent, reported being estranged from a 
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family member. 


Generational conflict 


These three fac- 
tors - technolog- 
ical change, indi- 
vidualism, and a 
slower childhood 
- are causing 
each generation 
to look at each 
other with be- 
musement. 


community organisations, his daily re- 
tirement schedule as busy as it was in 
his working years. But if we skip ahead 
to Generation X (born between 1965 
and 1979), they were the first genera- 
tion where having divorced parents 
was considered normal, writes Twenge; 
the so-called ‘latchkey’ kids — coming 
home to an empty house and a plate 
of cereal and a repeat episode of "Ihe 
Brady Bunch on television — this gen- 
eration is characterised by their inde- 
pendence and waning trust in author- 
ity. “They wore a lot of black clothing,” 
writes Twenge. “Youth protest was out, 
and cynicism was in. Independent self- 
reliance was a point of pride.” 
Twenge mentions a further factor 
dividing the generations; each genera- 
tion is taking longer to grow up. This 
slow-life strategy is characterised by 
lower birth rates, and more resources 
put into each child. “Children do fewer 
things on their own... teens are less 
independent... and young adults post- 
pone adult milestones,” writes Twenge. 
Unlike the hands-off parenting 
that many Gen X children received, 
the Millennials were highly super- 
vised, and pushed into many enrich- 
ment activities as kids. At school they 
were taught to believe in themselves, 
a curriculum that engendered high 
self-esteem and optimism; they were 
the first generation to use social me- 
dia, using the technology to connect 
with others, start businesses, and pur- 
sue social causes. Millennials are the 
most educated generation in American 


history, with many pursuing advanced 
degrees, often into later age, and hence 
hitting developmental milestones sig- 
nificantly later. This trend has only 
continued with Generation Z (born 
between 1997 and 2010), the eldest 
of whom are marrying and having 
children later than any generation in 
American history. 

These three factors — techno- 
logical change, individualism, and a 
slower childhood — are causing each 
generation to look at each other with 
bemusement, and sometimes even 
hostility. And as people are increas- 
ingly hooked into their own personal- 
ised media to share world views with 
members of their own generation — the 
Baby Boomers on traditional news and 
Facebook, Gen X on Twitter, the Mil- 
lennials on Instagram, and Gen Z on 
TikTok — families are getting caught 
in the maelstrom of splintered opin- 
ions. And when one’s identity is para- 
mount, as happens in an individualis- 
tic culture, then any challenge to one’s 
identity is seen as a valid reason for 
some members to break bonds... even 
familial ones. 

What is guaranteed is that as Mil- 
lennials and Gen Z move along the 
conveyer belt and the next generations 
come along, existing within their own 
media chambers, they’ll in turn chas- 
tise us all for our faulty thinking. 

This, I admit, sounds a little cyni- 
cal, but this too is expected. I am, after 
all, a member of Generation X. I can't 
help but be a little cynical. m 
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Game, set, (mis)match 


by Marina Benjamin 


Game, set, 


(mis)match 


In one of the most frequently 
quoted aperçus about marriage, Rainer 
Maria Rilke exhibited a rare wisdom 
for someone not yet thirty. He wrote: 
"A togetherness between two people is 
an impossibility, and where it seems, 
nevertheless, to exist, it is a narrow- 
ing, a reciprocal agreement which robs 
either one party or both of is fullest 
freedom and development." One might 
add that togetherness is also a fragile 
agreement, vulnerable to backtrack- 
ing and rupture: as social animals, we 
do not seem especially well-suited to 
having our freedom and development 
confined, much less stolen — even if its 
relinquishment is voluntary. 

They say it takes two to tango. 
But it takes two to fight as well: two 
teams, two countries, two people. And 
the conflict is exacerbated when there 
is nowhere to go. Two people locked 
inside a marriage are like boxers flying 
about the ring. 

Marital conflict intrigues me since, 
these days, it is so easy to get divorced: 
if you don't want the fight, you can 
walk away. So, clearly, people do want 
to fight. Or perhaps they just want to 


feel vindicated: to know their commit- 
ments are worth standing their ground 
for. Then again, perhaps conflict makes 
them feel alive. All said, it is far harder 
to ‘work’ at a marriage; to search for 
that sweet spot of compromise between 
two conflicting poles — their ying to 
your yang; their black and white to 
your white and black. 

A recent study published in the 
Journal of Family Issues in 2021 found 
that poor communication topped the 
list of things that spark conflict within 
marriage. Other high-scoring areas, 
guaranteed to generate dispute, are 
housework, finances, parenting, and 
sex. None of this is surprising. They’re 
all areas in which ordinary disagree- 
ment can readily flare into an all-out 
clash — the kind of head-butting, voice- 
raising, foot-stamping non-negotiabil- 
ity that dares the other person to walk 
away from the fire. 

Leave, however, and you lose. 

I don't want to suggest that con- 
flict is bad, or even wrong. In fact, it 
may not be the problem in a marriage, 
but the solution — especially if it stems 
from a shared desire to make things 


better. As Robert Frost wrote in his 
Notebooks: "the most beautiful thing 
in the world... is conflicting interests 
when both are good". 

But rewind the clock for a moment, 
to the start of togetherness. When 
people pledge to live as a couple, their 
greatest desire is to please the other 
person; to accommodate and defuse 
tension; to play down their niggling 
needs and peccadillos and push for- 
ward their malleability and generos- 
ity. To make the most of their virtues! 
The trouble is that coupled people 
grow tired of always having to please 
someone else. They want to please 
themselves, too — and it is important 
that they do so, lest they risk losing 
themselves. It is here that conflicting 
interests arise, even when the cou- 
ple’s ultimate vision or goal is shared, 
whether this is to raise their children to 
be well-adapted, resourceful, independ- 
ent, and caring; to remain solvent; to 
honour and respect each other; or to 
keep a clean house. 

Marriages start out as democracies 
in miniature and each persons sphere of 
integrity is boundaried. In marriage, two 
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Even within a 
good marriage, 
this shared as- 
piration to bring 
out the best in 
each other often 
gets warped. 


autonomous individuals have elected 
to live together, after all. It's just that 
they've decided to privilege the *we' 
over the T. In order to shore up that 
*we', everything must be negotiated: 
you have to move towards each other; 
streamline yourself. You aim for mutual 
appreciation — consensus not capitula- 
tion. Yet even within a good marriage, 
this shared aspiration to bring out the 
best in each other often gets warped. 
Does this mean that the democratic 
ideal of marriage is unsustainable? Or 
does conflict arise when the shared vi- 
sion wobbles, when one person begins 
to want something else, something dif- 
ferent, or something more? 

Noah Baumbach's hard-hitting 
2019 movie Marriage Story offers a 
poignant portrait of a husband and 
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wife who have reached the end of the 
road as far as compromise goes. After 
fractures in their marriage appear, they 
seem to be no longer capable of civi- 
lised behaviour towards each other and 
their animus bubbles up, hot as lava, 
through the cracks. There’s an unfor- 
gettable line where one of the warring 
divorce lawyers says: "Criminal law- 
yers see bad people at their best; di- 
vorce lawyers see good people at their 
worst." The bitter edge of the quip lies 
in suggesting that marriage is merely a 
flimsy veneer we paint on to cover up 
“irreconcilable difference’. 

Follow that logic though and rec- 
onciliation — the resolving of conflict 
— is only ever a temporary fix. Take the 
lid off the marriage and conflict casts 
its fury all over the shop; over who 
gets to have the children and when; 
over who bought this book, that lamp, 
this chair; who made what sacrifices; 
who’s family was more villainous or 
demanding; who was more selfish. It’s 
so ugly. As for money: where do we 
even begin? 

Marriage Story is especially good 
in portraying how conflict escalates. 
In one extraordinary scene the two 
leads let rip, hurling abuse at each 
other with ever increasing force, until 
mad-eyed with hatred, the man yells 
that he hopes his wife would just 
die. His venom spent, he crumples 
to the floor in tears. In divorce, the 
personality quirks people tamp down 
to keep the peace becomes ammuni- 
tion — exploded bombs hurled across 
the legal battlefield. 


Baumbach’s film begins when ther- 
apy (the first resort of warring parties) 
breaks down. It calls us out, in other 
words, on our lazy tendency to think 
that talking can resolve any disagree- 
ment. Whole industries support this 
idea, from counselling services to con- 
flict mediation to truth and reconcili- 
ation committees, but Baumbach sees 
through the hopeful lie. When people 
are set against each other, when con- 
flict defines them, discord is pre-verbal. 
In Joanna Hogg's film Exhibition, eve- 
rything her alienated couple does (they 
are both artists) grates on the other: 
closing a cupboard, turning on a tap, 
walking up the stairs. Every sound is 
a jarring message of bile intended only 
for them. 

But what if the discord is internal? 
What if conflict is not a fight to win, 
but is rather expressive of the struggle 
for recognition (You don’t see me!) or for 
justice (You said youd do half the house- 
work, but it always falls to me!)? 

The American psychoanalyst Ed- 
mund Bergler in Divorce Won't Help 
(1948), notes that a person suing for 
divorce “unconsciously wants to get 
rid of her own inner conflict”. But be- 
cause she’s “unaware of the very exist- 
ence of this conflict, she fights with 
great energy against her partner, upon 
whom the conflict has been projected”. 
Divorce, Bergler observes, will never 
resolve an inner conflict. And if this is 
the root cause of disharmony, then the 
person divorcing will almost certainly 
seek another spouse in order to con- 
tinue their quarrel. m 


“At the bottom no one in life can help anyone else in life; this one 
experiences over and over in every conflict and every perplexity: 
that one is alone.” 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
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Conflicting views 


by Tom Chatfield 


If you're lucky enough to have sev- 
eral million dollars more than you need, 
what should you do with this money? 

One answer is that you should do 
whatever you want, at least within the 
bounds of legality: it’s your money, and 
nobody has the right to tell you how 
to spend it. Another is that you should 
try to do as much good as possible by, 
say, donating it to a charity that will 
use it to remedy a great deal of suf- 
fering. Another is that you should 
act in accordance with the duties you 
owe to your family, your neighbour- 
hood, or your place of worship. Yet 
another is that you should invest it in 
order to make more money, enabling 
you to do even more good down the 
line. Or perhaps you should give it to 
an organisation seeking to mitigate an 
existential risk, like nuclear or biologi- 
cal warfare; or to an artist capable of 
creating an enduring masterpiece. Or 
you may prefer to shrug and return to 
option one. 

The history of philosophy consists 
of a series of attempts to shed light on 
questions like this. As anyone study- 
ing this history soon realises, however, 
philosophy’s open secret is that these 
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Conflicting 


Views 


attempts don't add up to something 
decisive. When it comes to what we 
ought to do in any given situation, 
different schools of thought offer dif- 
ferent guidance. Deontological ethics 
tells us to consider the duties we owe 
to one another as human beings. Con- 
sequentialist ethics tells us to focus on 
the outcomes of our actions. Virtue 
ethics tells us to become the kind of 
person who acts well and wisely. Vari- 
ous other traditions tell us to consult 
sacred books, practice particular rituals, 
seek spiritual revelation — or maxim- 
ise our own pleasure. Conflict is baked 
into the basics of asking questions like, 
"What ought I to do?" 

Or is it? An awareness of difference 
is certainly integral to such an inquiry. 
But this needn't become a conflict un- 
til you're forced to pick a side. Up to 
that point, it's a matter of exploring 
- and, perhaps, finding a compromise 
between — your options. Indeed, some 
philosophers have sought to eliminate 
the very prospect of conflict between 
ethical systems. Derek Parfit, among 
the most revered English-language 
philosophers of the last fifty years, 
devoted the second half of his life to 


precisely this task. As the author Da- 
vid Edmonds subtitled his recent biog- 
raphy of Parfit, he was on "a mission to 
save morality", and this meant proving 
that the ethical systems outlined above 
could be reconciled. 

Unfortunately, the position that 
different ethical positions can be rec- 
onciled is itself a position others may 
not accept — and Parfit found this 
hard to bear. Disagreements with his 
academic peers, like the great Bernard 
Williams, could move him to despair- 
ing tears. "How," Edmonds reports 
him asking, "could Bernard not see 
this?" — with the "this" in question 
being the objective status of people's 
reasons for behaving in certain ways. 
Parfit believed that it was possible for 
people to have a good reason for do- 
ing something that was independent 
of their own knowledge or beliefs. If, 
to generalise from my opening exam- 
ple, you find yourself in a position to 
alleviate others' suffering without sig- 
nificantly harming or inconvenienc- 
ing yourself, Parfit believed that you 
have a good reason to act in this way 
whether or not you agree with it (or 
are even aware it's a possibility). It 
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is simply a moral fact that there is a 
right thing that you ought to do. By 
contrast, Williams argued that it made 
no sense to talk about people’s reasons 
independently from their motivations. 
Someone cannot have a reason to do 
something that they have no desire to 
do — because, however wrong-headed 
or perverse their preferences may be, 
subjectivity is the ground truth for 
‘having a reason’. You can present a 
billionaire with a dozen compelling ar- 
guments for giving away most of their 
money, but you cannot prove beyond 
all possibility of objection that these 
reasons should compel them. 

In Edmonds telling, the later Parfit 
cuts a strangely tragic figure. Revered 
in his field, intellectually generous, 
passionately devoted to his work, his 
life was a litany of remarkable insights 
and achievements. Yet his pursuit of 
moral truth brought him pain and up- 
set without, most commentators agree, 
its prize ever being realised. 

You may have spotted, in the exam- 
ple above, an echo of one of the most 
influential thought experiments of 


recent decades: Peter Singer’s parable, 
from his 2009 book The Life You Can 
Save, of a child drowning in a shallow 
pond in front of you. If the only cost 
that saving this child would incur is 
spoiling your new pair of trainers, it 
self-evidently seems immoral for you 
not to do so. Thus, given that plenty of 
lives around the world can as surely be 
saved by a minimal act of generosity, 
Singer argues that you have an obliga- 
tion to practice such generosity to the 
best of your ability. 

This is as about as stark and im- 
pactful as a philosophical argument 
gets. Yet you cannot be forced to find 
its conclusion forceful. As is the nature 
of any moral reasoning, you remain 
free to be unmoved: to reject, if not its 
logic, then its premises or assumptions. 
While someone may be able to com- 
pel you to act in accordance with their 
conclusions through physical coercion, 
they cannot compel you to accept their 
rightness in your heart of hearts. 

Parfit was a philosopher’s phi- 
losopher: widely-read, always ready 
to debate and explain, deeply engaged 


with the history of his discipline. Yet 
he was tormented by the very fact that 
rival, irreconcilable ethical systems ex- 
ist. Why? Because one conclusion that 
follows from this is that, if the differ- 
ences between such systems can never 
be resolved by philosophical means, 
conflict of a literal kind will always 
lurk beneath their differences. 

Karl Popper articulated this point 
with painful clarity in The Open Society 
and its Enemies: “If we extend unlimited 
tolerance even to those who are intoler- 
ant, if we are not prepared to defend a 
tolerant society against the onslaught 
of the intolerant, then the tolerant 
will be destroyed, and tolerance with 
them.” This is the rub. Philosophy is of 
the world as well as of the page — and 
even the gentlest words may, sooner or 
later, need an army to defend them. “We 
should therefore claim,” Popper contin- 
ued, “in the name of tolerance, the right 
not to tolerate the intolerant.” In some 
ways, I’m not surprised that Parfit felt 
despair at the limits of his persuasive- 
ness. What’s amazing is that more phi- 
losophers don't feel the same way. m 


If the only cost that saving this child 
would incur is spoiling your new pair of 
trainers, it self-evidently seems immoral 

for you not to do so. 
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Reconstruction of the "Fighting Man Banner" of Harold Godwinson 


“There is never a good war, or a bad peace.” 


Benjamin Franklin 
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You're just like them 


You're just 
like them 


In 175 CE, Avidius Cassius pro- 
claimed himself emperor of Rome. It 
might not have been a problem except 
that the current emperor, Marcus Au- 
relius, was still alive. The Senate imme- 
diately declared Cassius a public enemy 
and confiscated his belongings. This 
was treason, clearly, but why did he do 
it? Rumour had it that Aurelius was 
dead, so perhaps Cassius felt compelled 
to step in. Aurelius’s wife, Faustina, is 
also said to have urged Cassius to take 
the throne. If they married, her four- 
teen-year-old son Commodus would 
retain his position as next emperor. 
Aurelius had to choose: kill Cassius or 
hear him out? Before Cassius became 
a usurper, he had been a loyal friend to 
Aurelius. Crude, yes — a heartless killer 
by all accounts — but a trusted general. 
Aurelius’s Meditations documents his 
ongoing efforts to practice Stoicism in 
the face of treason, but also amidst eve- 
ryday conflicts to which non-emperors 
might more easily relate. 

Aurelius’s notebook is filled with 
the advice of ancient philosophers. 
From Socrates, Aurelius took the idea 


that No one does wrong willingly. 
From the slave-turned-Stoic Epicte- 
tus, he favoured the following para- 
phrased tenets: You can't control other 
people; There is no good except virtue; It’s 
not events that hurt us but our judgments 
about those events, and You can only be 
harmed if you allow it. To this list of 
well-known Stoic doctrines, Aurelius 
added a few of his own, which we can 
test next time we face a conflict. 

In an often-quoted line, Aurelius 
advised himself: “When you wake up 
in the morning, tell yourself: The peo- 
ple I deal with today will be meddling, 
ungrateful, arrogant, dishonest, jeal- 
ous, and surly.” My experience matches 
Aurelius's: people can be pretty disap- 
pointing. But he says we can bypass 
disappointment if we come to expect 
it. “That sort of person is bound to do 
that. You might as well resent a fig 
tree for secreting juice.” Aurelius re- 
peated Epictetus’s fig metaphor again 
and again: “Remember you shouldn't 
be surprised that a fig tree produces 
figs." "To expect a bad person not to 
harm others is like expecting fig trees 


not to secrete juice, babies not to cry, 
horses not to neigh — the inevitable not 
to happen." He attributed anger and 
disappointment to the gap between our 
expectations and people's performance. 
It would be wise, therefore, to adjust 
our expectations after observing each 
other for a while. 

The hard part is doing so without 
bitterness, but at least Aurelius made a 
compelling case: we are just as disap- 
pointing as everyone else. "You've made 
enough mistakes yourself," he wrote. 
"You're just like them." For the Stoics, 
self-scrutiny is as prized as preoccupa- 
tion with others behaviour is despised. 
Therefore, “when faced with people's 
bad behaviour, turn around and ask 
when you have acted like that." Epicte- 
tus had described a Stoic making pro- 
gress as "on guard against himself as an 
enemy lying in wait". Aurelius agreed. 
"Ask of all actions,” he wrote, “Why 
are they doing that?' Starting with 
your own." Instead of the customary 
response to offense — “I would never 
do that" — we can recall a time when 
we did something ugly. Self-scrutiny is 
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You're just like them 


| © O) 


a tool that can open us to “sympathy 
rather than outrage or anger”. Finding 
common ground with those who tres- 
pass against us is worth a try. It beats 
feeling holier than every thou. 

But when the situation is serious, 
when self-scrutiny and sympathy fall 
short, Aurelius suggested correction. If 
someone has body odour or bad breath, 
to use his example, it’s not necessary to 
suffer in silence. “People exist for one 
another,” he wrote. “You can instruct or 
endure them.” If you choose instruc- 
tion, however, he recommended a soft 
touch. “If they've made a mistake,” Au- 
relius advised, “correct them gently and 
show them where they went wrong. If 
you can't do that, the blame lies with 
you. Or no one." It would do him no 
good to blame Cassius for being Cas- 
sius, just as it wont help to fault our 
particular fig tree for secreting juice. 
But treating the offender with respect 
might work. “What can even the most 
vicious person do,” he wondered, “if 
you keep treating him with kindness 
and gently set him straight — if you get 
the chance — correcting him cheerfully 
at the exact moment that he’s trying to 
do you harm.” If all else fails, he wrote, 
“leave other people’s mistakes where 
they lie.” 

Aurelius could not leave Cassius’s 
mistake where it lay, and sometimes 
nor should we. “What injures the hive 
injures the bee,” and a good emperor, 
like a good parent, partner, or sibling, 
values the hive above the ego. “Don’t 
waste the rest of your time here wor- 
rying about other people,” Aurelius 
wrote, “unless it affects the common 
good.” In this case, something had to 
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be done to reunify the Roman empire. 
In our case, it might be a family we're 
trying to keep from collapsing, or a 
work relationship, or even a friendship. 
We must protect the hive. 

“Remember,” he wrote, digging 
down into the well of his Stoicism, 
“This life is a chance at dignity.” For 
the Stoics, a dignified life is filled with 
virtue and free of vice. We can ask, like 
Aurelius, “Does what’s happened keep 
you from acting with justice, generosity, 
self-control, sanity, prudence, honesty, 
humility, straightforwardness, and all 
the other qualities that allow a person's 
nature to fulfil itself?" Again and again 
in the Meditations, he reminded him- 
self that, no matter the circumstances, 
“My task is to be good.” 

So, how did Aurelius handle Cas- 
sius, and is there anything worth imi- 
tating? As a follower of Socrates, he 
should have assumed that Cassius was 
acting on misinformation. We can start 
here instead of with suspicion or accu- 
sations. But if our Cassius is anything 
like Aurelius's, who refused to stand 
down even after learning that the em- 
peror lived, we can pivot. Treason is 
worse than body odour, Aurelius rea- 
soned, and Cassius had surely injured 
the hive, so he decided to intervene. 
We can too, heeding the advice “don't 
treat inhumanity as it treats human be- 
ings". He would set Cassius straight, 
but not like Cassius would have done. 

Before setting out to correct his 
wayward friend, Aurelius addressed 
the Romans. We don't have his speech, 
but he might have conveyed the fol- 
lowing meditation: "Someone despises 
me. That's their problem. Mine: to be 


patient and cheerful with everyone, 
including them. Ready to show them 
their mistake. Not spitefully, or to show 
off my own self-control, but in an hon- 
est, upright way." It might have sur- 
prised the Romans that Aurelius would 
preach mercy, clemency, compassion, 
and understanding. His refusal to add 
violence to violence might have struck 
his audience as weak and especially il- 
logical during wartime. Likewise, we 
might get puzzled looks. Or perhaps 
the Romans were used to his Stoicism. 
They might have guessed that he would 
find Cassius, forgive him, and bring 
him back into the fold. Our loved ones 
might similarly come to expect clem- 
ency from us. 

Before Aurelius got the chance to 
convert his confidante-turned-traitor 
to Stoicism, he received a special de- 
livery: Cassius's head. Three months 
were all Cassius got as emperor of 
Rome before he was killed by a cen- 
turion, against explicit orders. Aure- 
lius refused to look at his old friend’s 
severed head and he had it buried out 
of respect. Cassius died, and so would 
Aurelius five years later, but his advice 
for how to handle conflict like a Stoic 
survived. Two thousand years later, we 
can adjust our expectations with the 
understanding that we're not perfect, 
either. We can gently correct one an- 
other when we need to protect the hive. 
And we can tell ourselves that this life 
is a chance at dignity. 

Or we can jump recklessly into 
conflict, just as Aurelius’s son did. 
When Commodus became emperor, 
he had the descendants of Cassius 
burned alive. m 
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Jolande Jacobi 


The development and size of the Shadow runs parallel 
to that of the ego and its defences. 
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We For Us, by Daehyun Kim 
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Birth of Me, by Daehyun Kim 


analogue technique.” Almost all of his works are done 
with ink on acrylic paper, produced from the living room 
in his house. 

Themes of inner conflict are typically played out in 
his work by two or three figures representing the differ- 
ent desires of the inner self. “You often want to get help 
from others,” he says, “but at the same time you dont 
want help. Love and hate; thinking about death and on 
the other hand revealing a strong will to live — such con- 
tradictory thoughts and emotions make us human." 

How is conflict handled in Korean culture? "Koreans 
are conscious of the gaze of others, and they value man- 
ners," responds Kim, but they generally don't sum people 
up on first meeting. Older Koreans, he says, tend to give 
younger generations unsolicited advice on personal matters. 


The art of conflict 


"Older adults can give straightforward advice to the younger 
generation, which can become a factor in intergenerational 
conflict." But it's not just intergenerational conflict that Kim 
notices in daily Korean life, it's also conflict between people 
from different regions, between rich and poor, and conflict 
between genders. 

"Conflicts will always exist; when one conflict is re- 
solved, another will emerge," he says. "As for avoiding 
conflictual situations, I think half of it has already been 
solved just by facing it with courage. Like the sense of 
solitude or emptiness felt while living as a human be- 
ing, inner conflict is also regarded as a condition present 
from birth." But, he concludes, *If you are a person who 
can resolve your inner conflict, it won't be that difficult 
for you to mediate any conflict with others." 


Embraceable You, by Daehyun Kim 


Above: Dance After Ruin; opposite At This Very Moment, by Daehyun Kim 


A Stammerer, by Daehyun Kim 


Substance of shadow 


f do 


The earth again like a ship steams out of the dark sea over 
“The edge of the blue, and the sun stands up to see us glide 
Slowly into another day; slowly the rover 

Vessel of darkness takes the rising tide. 


I, on the deck, am startled by this dawn confronting 

Me who am issued amazed from the darkness, stripped 
And quailing here in the sunshine, delivered from haunting 
“The night unsounded whereon our days are shipped. 


Feeling myself undawning, the day's light playing upon me, 

I who am substance of shadow, I all compact 

Of the stuff of the night, finding myself all wrongly 

Among the crowds of things in the sunshine jostled and racked. 


I with the night on my lips, I sigh with the silence of death; 

And what do I care though the very stones should cry me unreal, 
though the clouds 

Shine in conceit of substance upon me, who am less than the rain. 


Do I know the darkness within them? What are they but shrouds? 


From Blue, by D.H. Lawrence 


Left portion of Corrupt Legislation, by Elihu Vedder, 1896, photo by Carol Highsmith | 


by André Dao 


The end of the end of history 


The end of the end 


of history 


The world keeps ending, over and 
over again. In fact, it’s all becoming a 
little ho-hum. Nuclear Armageddon, 
a direct strike by a rogue asteroid, an 
alien invasion, a never-ending drought, 
the zombie apocalypse — whatever the 
cataclysm, the story is the same: the 
survivors are fighting the same fights 
as before, between rich and poor, be- 
tween different races, between insiders 
and outsiders. The end of the world, at 
least on screen and on the page, is just 
another stage — more dramatic to be 
sure, but fundamentally familiar — on 
which humanity acts out its endless, 
internecine conflicts. 

Is there any way out of this predica- 
ment? And what does it say about our 
times that we collectively struggle to 
imagine that things might be different? 

For one thing, it suggests that we 
live in tragic times — tragic because we 
don't imagine ourselves to be headed 
anywhere. That is in stark contrast to 
the romance of previous eras, when 
people of very different political per- 
suasions dared to dream of myriad fu- 
tures — whether that be a communist 
utopia or the Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth. The secret of their daring was 


the belief that human history has a /e/os 
— an end goal, towards which we are 
slowly, meanderingly headed. In this 
largely secular, postmodern age, such 
faith is hard to come by. 

One such true believer — and one of 
the last of the romantics — was Fran- 
cis Fukuyama. In the summer of 1989, 
as the Soviet Union was beginning to 
crumble from the inside, Fukuyama — 
a hitherto unknown Sovietologist in 
the US State Department — published 
a short article titled "Ihe End of His- 
tory? In it, Fukuyama predicted not 
only the end of the Cold War — some 
six months before the fall of the Ber- 
lin Wall — but also the “end of history 
as such”, by which he meant “the end 
point of mankind’s ideological evolu- 
tion and the universalisation of western 
liberal democracy as the final form of 
human government”. 

As an undergraduate I had been 
assigned Fukuyama’s essay as a com- 
pulsory first year reading, and, only 
managing to skim it before the tuto- 
rial, I made a common mistake: I as- 
sumed that Fukuyama was making the 
rather absurd claim that, after 1989, 
nothing would ever happen again. 


Even in the mid-2000s — before the 
Global Financial Crisis, before the 
world-wide turn to populism and au- 
thoritarianism, and before Covid - it 
seemed rather obvious that things had, 
after all, kept happening. 

Of course, my summary dismissal 
relied on a rather naive view of his- 
tory — what English historian Arnold 
Toynbee called, disparagingly, the idea 
of history as “one damned thing after 
another”. Fukuyama was tolling the bell 
not for history as a catalogue of events, 
but for history, as he put it, as “man- 
kind’s ideological evolution”. 

OK - but what does he mean by 
that? Enter Georg Hegel, the notori- 
ously abstruse German philosopher 
whose conception of history not only 
influenced Fukuyama, but who is argu- 
ably the reason so many thinkers have 
been able to imagine humanity pro- 
gressing towards some end goal. 

Now, if I only skimmed Fukuyama 
as an undergraduate, I skipped Hegel 
altogether, as one of those impenetrable 
philosophers who inexplicably capital- 
ised nouns such as Spirit and the Ab- 
solute. I was, it seems, only delaying the 
inevitable — despite my best efforts, I 
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The end of the end of history 


That means un- 
derstanding his- 
tory as a series 
of conflicts over 
different ways 
of organising hu- 
man life. 


keep running into Hegelians. Perhaps 
that shouldn't be so surprising — there 
is, I see now, something almost mystical 
about Hegel's philosophy, such that his 
adherents really are believers, bound to 
declare their allegiance. 

That mysticism can be found in 
Hegel’s central idea that separateness 
is unreal. For him, the apparent self- 
subsistence of individual objects or 
people is an illusion. Instead, the only 
thing that is real is the whole — what 
Hegel called the Absolute. Everything 
other than the Absolute — you, me, this 
magazine youre holding in your hands 
— is only partly real, insofar as it is a part 
of the infinitely complex whole. 

Heady stuff. But the key thing 
to remember here is that it is not so 
much Hegel’s idea of the Absolute that 
has been so influential but rather his 
method for trying to understand it — 
namely, the dialectic. In short, this is 
a three-part process: thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. The process is driven by 
the logic that any statement about real- 
ity (a thesis) is always self-contradictory 
because it only partially describes the 
whole. 'Ihis gives rise to an opposing 
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statement (the antithesis). The conflict 
between the two statements is resolved 
through a statement that combines the 
two, and so comes closer to describing 
the whole (synthesis). 

Because the synthesis only takes us 
closer to the whole, the process contin- 
ues, with the synthesis becoming a new, 
self-contradictory thesis. And so it goes 
on — and on, and on — until finally we 
(that is, Hegel) can finally grasp the full 
truth of the Absolute. 

So I guess the good news is that the 
rather exhausting process of dialectical 
thinking does, eventually, come to an 
end. Better yet, so too does the equally 
exhausting — and far deadlier — pro- 
cess of human history. For in Hegel’s 
thinking, history maps precisely to the 
dialectic. That means understanding 
history as a series of conflicts (thesis vs 
antithesis) over different ways of organ- 
ising human life. Those conflicts tem- 
porarily resolve themselves in some new 
way of living — a process that gradually 
moves humanity towards achieving its 
‘truth’ as an organic universal whole: 
a.k.a., The End of History. 

Fukuyama’s big move in 1989 was 
to declare that this point in Hegel’s the- 
ory of history had finally been reached 
— that the long historical process of 
ideological conflict had produced the 
final form of human society. In other 
words, with the coming end of the Cold 
War, Fukuyama argued that western 
liberal democracy had defeated its last 
remaining rival — Soviet Communism. 
Of course, stuff would keep happen- 
ing — indeed, there would be continued 
conflict, especially around religion and 
ethnicity. But according to Fukuyama, 
there would no longer be any conflict in 
the Hegelian sense, which is to say, no 
more meaningful conflict over the best 
way to organise human life. 


Fukuyama’s article catapulted him 
to international fame and influence. 
For many ex-Cold War warriors in the 
west, the end of history was a moment 
of supreme triumph, and Fukuyama’s 
argument became a kind of intellec- 
tual trophy for the now unchallenged 
American hegemony. That was certainly 
how I was taught his argument, a gen- 
eration or so later. 

Tm struck most not by Fukuyama’s 
triumphalism, but by his nostalgia for 
the history that he says is coming to an 
end. “The end of history,” wrote Fukuy- 
ama, “will be a very sad time.” Where 
ideological conflict — between Marx- 
ism and Capitalism, or Absolutism 
and Liberalism — “called forth daring, 
courage, imagination, and idealism”, the 
victory of liberal democracy will leave 
only “economic calculation, the endless 
solving of technical problems, environ- 
mental concerns, and the satisfaction of 
sophisticated consumer demands”. He 
was nostalgic, then, for conflict, and the 
way it made human endeavour matter. 

So even a true believer like Fukuy- 
ama cant quite sustain his enthusiasm 
for the apparent ze/os of all human life. 
Tragic times indeed. Like the storytell- 
ers endlessly rehashing human history 
at the end of the world, it seems not 
even a Hegelian can imagine anything 
but more of the same. 

The irony is that the true end of 
history was staring Fukuyama in the 
face. He despaired at the prospect of 
“centuries of boredom at the end of 
history”, with only “environmental 
concerns” and “consumer demands” 
to occupy us. But he failed entirely to 
see that if those consumer demands 
continue unchecked, then there will 
hardly be centuries left in which to 
get bored on a finite planet. Now that 
will be some end. m 
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Thoughts on... conflict 


“The human spirit is to 
grow strong by conflict. 


— William Ellery Channing 


» 


“Tragedy is not foul deeds done to a per- 
son.. but rather tragedy is irresolvable 
conflict." 

Rita Mae Brown 


"When the special theory of Relativity 

began to germinate in me, I was visited 

by all sorts of nervous conflicts..." 

Albert Einstein 
"Americans think of themselves collectively as 
a huge rescue squad on twenty-four-hour call 
to any spot on the globe where dispute and 
conflict may erupt." 


Eldridge Cleaver 
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“History shows that where ethics and 
economics come in conflict, victory is 
always with economics.” 

B. R. Ambedkar 


Thoughts on. 


“Every highly privileged group devel- 
ops the myth of its natural, especially 
its blood, superiority.” 

Max Weber 


... conflict 


"Man must evolve for all human con- 
flict a method which rejects revenge, 
aggression and retaliation. The foun- 
dation of such a method is love." 


Martin Luther King, Jr 


“The harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph." 


Thomas Paine 


“Commitment in the face of conflict pro- 


duces character.” 


Herman Guy 


“No matter how ancient the conflict, 
no matter how hateful, no matter how 
hurtful, peace can prevail.” 

George J. Mitchell 


“It is doubly chimerical to 
build peace on economic 
foundations which, in turn, 
rest on the systematic culti- 
vation of greed and envy, the 
very forces which drive men 
into conflict.” 

E. E. Schumacher 


“All warfare is based on de- 
ception.” 


Sun Tzu 


“Washing one’s hands of the conflict 
between the powerful and the pow- 
erless means to side with the power- 
ful, not to be neutral.” 


Paulo Freire 
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Conflicting ideas 


Six EA Poets, 


sari, 1544 


by Nigel Warburton 


Full, frequent, and fearless 


Full, frequent, 
and fearless 


Q———————9Ó 


Philosophers can sometimes appear particularly antago- 
nistic. Go to a philosophy talk or conference and listen to 
someone presenting their view. That’s usually followed by a 
series of questions, many of which seem to be trying to un- 
dermine what they've just heard. * 

It’s rare to hear someone say, “That was brilliant. You are 
absolutely right. I agree with everything you said." Some- 
times the questions are asked in an aggressive way, and the 
responses can be hard-hitting too. Usually the philosophers 
take this on the chin. It's what they expect and seek. They’re 
looking for philosophical conflict. They don't want a room full 
of people nodding appreciatively. Scholars from other disci- 
plines, though, may find this rude and annoying. "How can 
philosophers be so mean to one another? Surely they should 
be more supportive," they complain. Some philosophers hate 
it too and argue that philosophy shouldn't be treated as a 
martial art. On occasion they have good reason to take that 
line. Back in the 1980s, I remember seeing a professor of 
philosophy at Cambridge University barking questions at a 
bewildered graduate student who had just presented his ideas 
in a seminar. The professor's excuse was that the truth mat- 
tered to him. Arguments mattered to him. The student hadn't 
defended his conclusions well and it was a matter of integrity 
for the professor to point this out in the strongest terms to 
get the graduate thinking straight about the topic. For the 


professor, the pursuit of truth was a very serious matter, and 
he wasnt taking any prisoners. The graduate student, however, 
was left embarrassed and made to feel an idiot. The seminar 
had turned into an excuse for intellectual assault, and perhaps 
even a power trip from the professor. 

I don't want to defend that kind of behaviour. 'There are 
ways to disagree with other people without raising your voice 
or demeaning them. But I do believe that conflicting ideas 
have a very important place in philosophy, and that philoso- 
phers should be careful not to be too nice about one another's 
theories. One of the best ways to get clear about a topic is to 
test your ideas to destruction: present them to someone who 
disagrees strongly with what you are saying and listen to the 
best arguments and examples that go against what you believe, 
expressed by someone who is convinced you are wrong. It's 
a bit like when scientists test the strength of a new material 
— they subject it to intense pressures to see what will make 
it break. Ideas that survive that kind of critical engagement 
and scrutiny are of much more value than untested ideas. And 
the process of defending your position can be a creative one. 
It is how many philosophers develop their thoughts — many, 
but not all by any means. Not all philosophy is a matter of 
arguments to conclusions. Some of the great philosophers of 
the past have not so much presented arguments as sketched 
out a position in a way that makes it attractive and worth 
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Full, frequent, and fearless 


further exploration and development, 
even though they haven't presented wa- 
tertight arguments in its defence. 

The great Victorian philosopher 
John Stuart Mill gave my favourite ac- 
count of how debate, and even conflict, 
can be productive. In his little book On 
Liberty, published in 1859, the same 
year as Charles Darwin's On the Origin 
of Species, he argued for the importance 
of living truth. Many people believe 
things because their parents believed 
them, or believe without evidence or 
argument to support their beliefs. 

But Mill dismissed such prejudices 
as worthless. He claimed that if you 
believe things without ever having your 
beliefs challenged, even if those beliefs 
are true, you won't hold them in the 
appropriate way. Ideas need to be “fully, 
frequently, and fearlessly discussed” to 
avoid them becoming dogma. You'd be 
believing them without being able to 
support your beliefs with evidence and 
argument. The person who contradicts 
you, or argues against you, is doing you 
a favour because they are helping you 
to think more clearly about the things 
you believe. As Mill put it, “Both 
teachers and learners go to sleep at 
their post as soon as there is no enemy 
in the field.” On this view, disagree- 
ment is the lifeblood of philosophy, 
and without it philosophy descends 
into dead dogma. 

For Mill this was part of his defence 


of extensive freedom of expression, a 


necessary feature of any civilised soci- 
ety in his view, but it captures some- 
thing important about the nature of 
philosophy too. Without Mill’s three 
“Ps — full, frequent, and fearless discus- 
sion — philosophical thoughts become 
mere prejudices, and not worthy of the 
name ‘philosophy’. 

Philosophy isn't a body of facts, it 
is an ongoing discussion about some 
of the most important questions we 
can ask ourselves about how we should 
live, what we can know, and the nature 
of reality. I would go so far as to say 
that conflict of opinion is an essential 
ingredient in that discussion. If every- 
one agreed, there would be no need for 
philosophical debate. Philosophy would 
wither and die. If philosophers sudden- 
ly became too polite to disagree with 
one another, that would be the end 
of philosophical thought. In its place 
would be a set of received ideas. Mill 
is very clear that on every subject on 
which there are differing opinions "the 
truth depends on a balance to be struck 
between two sets of conflicting opin- 
ions". It is because philosophical issues 
arent settled once and for all: we need 
to continually address and re-address 
conflicting views on the different sides 
of the debate. 

Mill went further than this too, ar- 
guing that when there is no enemy in 
the field, when there is no one challeng- 
ing our ideas, we should play devil's ad- 
vocate against ourselves, generating the 


conflict from within. That's a widely 
practised strategy and some philoso- 
phers write in a kind of dialogue with 
themselves, setting forward their ide- 
as, and then criticising them with the 
most powerful arguments and coun- 
terexamples they can muster. 

Mill recognised that even in his 
day it was fashionable to disparage 
what he called "negative logic", the 
destructive style of arguing that al- 
ways wants to demolish others’ opin- 
ions. He conceded that without some 
constructive thinking this negative 
criticism would be a dead end. But 
the combination of setting forward 
ideas and subjecting them to this 
special kind of attention he thought 
“cannot be valued too highly”. I agree. 
In fact I agree so strongly, that I think 
that youd be paying me a compliment 
if you came up with cogent criticisms 
of what I’ve just written here. m 


Mill is very clear that on every subject on 
which there are differing opinions “the truth 
depends on a balance to be struck between 

two sets of conflicting opinions”. 
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Protester, photo by Ivan Radic 


“This is the bitterest pain among men: to have much 
knowledge but no power.” 


Herodotus 


Definition: conflict 


kanflikt/ 


noun: 


1. a situation in which people, groups or countries disagree strongly 
or are involved in a serious argument; 

2. a violent situation or period of fighting between two countries; 

3. a situation in which there are ideas, opinions, feelings or wishes 
that are opposed to each other; a situation in which it is difficult to 
choose. 


Conflict of interest(s): 
A situation in which somebody has two jobs, aims, roles, etc. and 
cannot treat both of them equally and fairly at the same time. 


. o. 


Late Middle English: from Latin conflict - ‘struck together, fought’, 
from the verb confligere, from con - ‘together’ + fligere ‘to strike’; the 
noun is via Latin conflictus 'a contest'. 


Source: Oxford English Dictionary 
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by Matthew Beard 


Nasty, brutish, and short 


Nasty, brutish, and 


If you ever find yourself in need of 
motivation and turn to positive psy- 
chology, self-help books, or the social 
media account of your nearest person- 
al trainer, I'm certain if you look for 
more than a few minutes, you'll come 
across some version of the sentiment, 
“Whether you believe you can, or can- 
not, youre right.” 

The one-liner taps into what psy- 
chologists call ‘self-efficacy’ — yet an- 
other holy grail on the endless quest 
to helping people change their behav- 
iours for the better. The basic idea is 
that people who believe they are capa- 
ble of making meaningful change are 
significantly more likely to do so. Your 
self-belief is a self-fulfilling prophecy; 
and so is your self-doubt. 

‘This provides a very different take 
on the claim that ideas can change the 
world. It suggests, speaking generally, 
that we can think ourselves into a new 
reality — or out of our present one. At 
a time when humanity's core skill set 
seems to comprise of juggling multiple 


short 


apocalyptic threats of its own making, 
it's attractive to think that perhaps our 
current set of circumstances arent the 
inevitable conclusion of humanity's 
inescapable failings, but an accident of 
history — the natural conclusion of a 
range of different beliefs whose power is 
entirely dependent on us holding them. 
Ideas which might die, if we let them. 

If that feels difficult to accept, I 
don't blame you. We have a long so- 
cial, cultural, and intellectual history 
that casts humanity's nature as inher- 
ently violent, selfish, and untrustwor- 
thy. Whether it's the stain of original 
sin, the idea of rational self-interest, or 
the belief that we are, at our core, still 
animals driven to thrive and survive, 
we don't have to look far for people 
willing to tell us how bad we are as a 
species. Nor to find evidence confirm- 
ing the claim. 

One of the sharpest depictions 
of this ‘fallen humanity’ comes in the 
work of English philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes. In his political treatise 77e 


Leviathan, Hobbes seeks to explain 
what justifies the existence of the state 
as sovereign over its people. 

As a starting point, he imagines a 
hypothetical ‘state of nature’— a world 
inhabited by a non-socialised form of 
humanity. His description of such a 
world is pretty bleak: 

"In such condition, there is no place 
for industry; because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain: and consequently no culture of 
the earth; no navigation, nor use of the 
commodities that may be imported by sea; 
no commodious building; no instruments 
of moving, and removing, such things as 
require much force; no knowledge of the 
face of the earth; no account of time; no 
arts; no letters; no society; and which is 
worst of all, continual fear, and danger 
of violent death; and the life of man, soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

“Solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.” This line has echoed throughout 
western political thought ever since. It 
represents a kind of shorthand for the 
‘dark side’ of human nature, kept at 
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Nasty, brutish, and short 


There has never 
been a state of 
nature, and Hob- 
bes’ description 
of how it might 
look is a mixture 
of pre-exist- 

ing beliefs and 
guesswork. 


bay by social niceties and a veneer of 
civility. Hobbes tells us that only the 
State keeps us from metaphorically 
(and sometimes literally) tearing each 
other apart. 

Those who agree with Hobbes 
can point to the way disagreements 
are litigated on the international stage, 
where there is no sovereign with the 
power to keep nations in line. When 
it comes to nation-states, it seems 
like the only restraint on self-interest 
is the threat of violence from other 
powers. And life can indeed be nasty, 
brutish, and short. 

However, it’s important to remem- 
ber that Hobbes’ entire argument is a 
fabrication. There has never been a 
state of nature, and Hobbes’ descrip- 
tion of how it might look if there were 
one is a mixture of pre-existing beliefs 
and guesswork. Despite this, it is of- 
ten seen as an anthropological fact of 
human nature; and that gives it power 
because it makes us doubt that things 
could be different. 

One of Hobbes’ intellectual con- 
temporaries, French philosopher 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (who took a 
very different view of human nature), 
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wrote contemptuously of Hobbes’ state 
of nature. 

"I raise my eyes and look into the dis- 
tance. I perceive fires and flames, deserted 
countryside, pillaged cities. I see a theatre 
of murders, ten thousand slaughtered men, 
the dead piled up in heaps... everywhere 
the image of death and agony. ‘This, then, 
is the fruit of these peaceful institutions! 
Ah barbarous philosopher! Come read us 
your book on a battlefield.” 

If, Rousseau asks (with more than a 
hint of sass), society is meant to blunt 
humanity’s violent instincts, how can 
we explain the ubiquity of violence and 
conflict today? Can we imagine the 
same level of violence without society 
when we consider the size of military 
spending around the world today? And 
if not, what does that say about Hob- 
bes’ account of humanity? 

One answer — offered by American 
ecologist Garrett Hardin — is that we 
never really left the state of nature. We 
simply changed the playing field on 
which conflict played out — instead of 
the battlefield, we now use commerce 
as our weapon of choice. 

Hardin is best known for introduc- 
ing the “tragedy of the commons” into 
modern discussion. Using the example 
of the overuse of common farming 
land in pre-industrial England, Har- 
din argues that “the commons” - any 
resource that is available to be used by 
anyone (and therefore everyone) — gen- 
erates a paradox. The shared farming 
space can only survive if everyone uses 
it sustainably. And yet, each individual 
farmer knows that they could overuse 
the commons and extract greater ben- 
efit. Moreover, each farmer knows that 
other farmers are likely to overuse the 
commons for this same reason. And 
so every farmer’s only logical option 
is to overuse the commons — a race to 
the bottom, where the only outcome 


is that everyone loses. At the heart 
of the tragedy is that it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether or not any farmer actually 
intends to overuse the commons. The 
mere possibility — the belief that each 
farmer will — is enough to set the pro- 
cess in motion. 

The tragedy of the commons has 
frequently been used to try to explain 
the difficulty in taking collective action 
in response to the growing climate cri- 
sis. Like Hobbes’ state of nature, it is 
frequently used as a short-hand for the 
insufferable fallibility of human nature. 
And, like the state of nature, and the 
imagined fear that drives the tragedy, 
it is a fiction. 

Hardin's description of the tragedy of 
the commons is itself taken from a pam- 
phlet, written in 1833, about an imagi- 
nary freehold in which this tragedy plays 
out. There is no historical record of such 
issues emerging. And yet the belief— that 
competition and self-interest are inevita- 
ble — has shaped our reality. Changes in 
social policy, market behaviour, and the 
reduced availability of common resourc- 
es — driven by a belief in Hardin's view of 
human nature — have made it impossible 
for us to act otherwise. We believed our 
way into a worse reality. 

And we know that it is worse, be- 
cause one of Hardins students, Elinor 
Ostrom, has shown us as much. Os- 
trom decided to explore how actual, 
existing communities deal with shared 
resource challenges like the one that 
concerned Hardin. She found that 
local communities around the world, 
when permitted, develop complex, 
sustainable, and collaborative ways of 
governing these common resources. 

Can we think our way out of the 
dystopia Hobbes and Hardin have im- 
agined for us, now that we've built our 
world around these myths? We have to 
believe it's possible. m 


Artwork: Gian Galang, see article on Gian on pages 118-119 


“Never ascribe to an opponent motives meaner than your own.” 


James Matthew Barrie 


Navigating rough seas 


Interviewee: Steven Skultety 
Interviewer: Zan Boag 


Navigating 
rough seas 


Steven C. Skultety is Chair of 
Philosophy and Religion in the 


Department of Philosophy and 
Religion at The University of Mis- 
sissippi, and Director of the Decla- 
ration of Independence Center for 
the Study of American Freedom. 
Skultety’s research focuses on the 
way ancient philosophers under- 
stood human beings who were at 
odds with one another. Currently his 
work concentrates on Aristotle’s po- 
litical philosophy, but his long-term 
goal is to produce work that will 
track arguments about interpersonal 
conflict from the Presocratics to the 
Stoics. Outside of ancient philoso- 
phy, his research interests include 
virtue theory, republicanism, as well 
as democratic theory. His books in- 
clude Conflict in Aristotle’ Political 
Philosophy and Aristotle’s Politics, 
Critical Essays (with Richard Kraut). 
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Zan Boag: I read that you became 
interested in the notion of conflict when 
you were an undergraduate and started 
to research the debate between commu- 
nitarianism and liberalism, looking at 
whether groups should prioritise social 
cohesion at the expense of other values. 
How has your thinking about conflict 
changed since that time? 

Steven Skultety: When I was an 
undergraduate, I was working with 
an overly simplistic contrast between 
conflict and community. I more or 
less took it for granted that conflict 
is simply the opposite of cohesion. In 
graduate school my views were ma- 
turing, but I was still too focused on 
trying to understand conflict in terms 
of what it was not. I was asking ques- 
tions such as, “In what way is conflict 
not in accordance with nature? Not 
consistent with Justice? Not support- 
ive of friendship?” What I eventually 


came to see is that conflict needed 
to be theorised on its own terms, 
not merely as the lack or opposite of 
other things. Once I made that turn, 
I began to appreciate how war, parti- 
sanship, debate, and competition are 
fundamentally different kinds of hu- 
man activities. Each supports its own 
meanings, features its own rules, and 
works by its own logic. 


In your book, Conflict in Aristo- 
tle’s Political Philosophy, you write 
that “we fear the onset of communal 
breakdown with participants who have 
dropped any pretension of following 
ethical norms”. What causes this break- 
down and what emboldens people to ig- 
nore ethical norms? 

Familiar ethical norms are hardest 
to maintain in times of war and par- 
tisanship. The logic of war concerns 
actions focused on killing or being 
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Ship on Rough Seas, by Max Jensen, 1908 
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killed, and so the question of how to 
handle oneself well in war must be 
a matter of distinguishing killing or 
dying well from doing these poorly or 
haphazardly. The logic of partisanship 
concerns actions focused on domi- 
nating, or being dominated by, some 
faction of the political community. In 
that realm, handling oneself well is 
largely a matter of being astute about 
who is a friend and who is an enemy. 
In both these cases, because the stakes 
are so high, very few people will have 
the patience to be considerate. Once 
people see themselves as warriors or 
partisans, it’s folly to take ethics as a 
given. After all, asking people to be 
fair, kind, or generous in competition 


and debate is already hard enough! 


Interpersonal and cultural conflicts 
are inevitable in any society, but this 
doesn't necessarily mean that it must 
lead to violence or war. What can we do 
to minimise harmful conflict? 

The worst mistake is to think that 
society should be free of conflict, and 
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then to interpret every conflict as a 
sign of war. That is a recipe for dis- 
aster. Ihe better approach is to rec- 
ognise areas in which humans will 
inevitably be at odds, think carefully 
about why that is the case, and then 
try to transmute this into a competi- 
tive form. However, since genuine 
competition relies on consensus, 
shared values, and a shared ethic, we 
also need to appreciate how difficult 
a task this is. 


You write that Aristotle believes 
that much of the conflict that takes place 
within cities resembles war. The ‘cit- 
ies’ of contemporary society are not just 
physical spaces, and the ‘wars’ need not 
involve physical harm, as is clear on 
social media platforms. What role does 
social media play in fomenting conflict 
— something that resembles war — be- 
tween various interest groups, whether 
were talking about political, social, or 
cultural groups? 

Yes, I have argued that when Ar- 
istotle uses the term “stasis”, he’s not 


using it as a conceptual portmanteau 
that covers all kinds of conflict: he’s 
talking about civil war in particular. 
He also thinks that partisanship, 
which is very common in cities, can 
easily set the stage for outright stasis. 
Human beings in any political com- 
munity will be members of different 
parts of society, and social media cer- 
tainly allows people to become self- 
conscious about their membership. 
This can easily lead to people seg- 
menting themselves into hermetical- 
ly sealed information bubbles, which 
in turn incentivises partisan views. 
Competition disappears. Debate 
evaporates. All interaction becomes 
friend/enemy signalling. 


Social media has the tendency to cre- 
ate silos and to spread disinformation, 
which can lead to further conflict. It also 
lacks accountability, which can lead to 
behaviour that wouldnt be displayed or 
tolerated in person. How important is 
truth and accountability when it comes 


to reducing conflict? 


‘Any ideas apart from being stoic in the face of de- 
feat? Anything at all...? 


Navigating rough seas 
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I don't think this problem is 
unique to social media. Silos and 
disinformation can also be found in 
establishment/elite media as well. The 
problem of how to hold elite media 
accountable, when it errs or treats 
people in intolerable ways, is just as 
important as figuring out how to hold 
social media personalities account- 
able. Indeed, if western democracies 
crack down on social media, while al- 
lowing elite media figures to remain 
unaccountable, I believe partisan po- 
litical violence will become far more 
likely. So, I agree that truth and ac- 
countability are important. But any 
policy adopted must be applied to 
both well-connected elites and non- 
elites in equal measure. 


What are some steps that you think 
need to be taken to ensure truth and ac- 
countability play a role in the dissemi- 
nation of information and interaction 
on social media platforms? 

Rather than offer specific policies, 
let me make two broad suggestions. 
First, we need to come up with bet- 
ter options for those who sincerely 
believe that they have been libelled. 
Given that duelling isn’t an option, 
and since hiring an expensive attor- 
ney is out of the question for most, 
there needs to be some other widely 
accepted path. People seem to think 
that if they are publicly smeared, they 
simply have to bite their lip and take 
it. I don't think that is healthy. You 
don't want people walking around 
feeling fear and/or being ashamed. 
We need to find a way of increasing 
the costs for those who purposely dis- 
honour other people using lies. Sec- 
ond, any centralised attempt to con- 
trol misinformation and promote ac- 
countability must be applied equally 
to all citizens, and it must be done in 
a completely transparent and public 


manner. Currently, controlling misin- 
formation and disinformation strikes 
me as elitist, partisan, and secretive. 
That approach will backfire. 


You write that, and I quote, “For 
Aristotle, stasis is catastrophic conflict 
that involves a radical alteration of the 
polis. Stasis is nothing less than civil 
war.” How real a threat is stasis in the 
US and other countries? 

It’s important not to overstate the 
danger. The media often emphasises 
heated controversies to make it seem 
as if civil war is about to break out, 
and it downplays issues about which 
there is broad consensus. What makes 
news — and drives clicks — is often not 
the same as what supports social or- 
der. That said, I really do worry about 
the long-term causes that nudge so- 
cieties closer and closer to civil war. If 
you make a list of all the factors push- 
ing us toward civil war, and compare 
it to a list of all the forces impelling 
us to peace, which list is longer and 
has more powerful entries? How far 
away are we, really, from the sort of 
political assassinations that took place 
in America in the 1960s? During 
Mexico’s 2018 election cycle, more 
than 100 politicians were murdered. 
Now, that violence was no doubt 
linked to lawless drug cartels. But 
how different are cartels from some 
of the other violent groups organ- 
ising in other liberal democracies? 
We shouldn't overreact — but we also 
shouldn't be complacent. 


You point to the danger posed by 
the antagonism between rich and poor. 
Aristotle writes that "action is every- 
where due to inequality, when unequals 
do not receive proportionately unequal 
things... For people generally engage 
in faction pursuing equality.” Is there 


a solution to this problem — is the sort 


Steven Skultety 


If western de- 
mocracies crack 
down on social 
media, while al- 
lowing elite me- 
dia figures to 
remain unac- 
countable, | be- 
lieve partisan 
political violence 
will become far 
more likely. 
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of equality Aristotle was referring to 
achievable? 

Aristotelian equality is very dif- 
ficult to achieve. Aristotle recognises 
that most people in most real-world 
communities are going to have pre- 
dictably false views. The well-off will 
tend to think that wealth is a sign of 
merit, and so believe that it’s only 
fair that they call all the shots. On 
the other hand, the numerous peo- 
ple in the lower social orders will 
assume that they’re no less worthy 
than anyone else, and will thus favour 
majoritarianism and egalitarian dis- 
tributions of resources. In the midst 
of this common kind of dynamic, Ar- 
istotle suggests that the best you can 
do is to try and blend some of the 
features favoured by rich and poor, 
and try to promote the growth of a 
large middle group that might make 
mixing sustainable. In short, barring 
extraordinary circumstances, the best 
you can do is to accept the challenge 
of forever navigating rough seas. 


Aristotle was particularly concerned 
with the causes of civil war, but you 


write that, “His counsel to suppress such 


a calamity should not be interpreted as 
a recommendation to quash all types 
of conflict whatsoever.” Governments 
around the world are faced with this 
conundrum: preventing civil conflict 
without descending into authoritarian- 
ism. How difficult is it to walk this line? 

If a government cannot success- 
fully distinguish among fundamental- 
ly different types of civil conflict, it’s 
not merely difficult to avoid authori- 
tarianism. It’s impossible. For there is 
no such thing as a conflict-free politi- 
cal realm. A government preventing 
civil conflict is a government prevent- 
ing politics. 


In an interview you said “I think Ar- 
istotle would say that our current climate 
is genuinely sick. On the one hand, we are 
living longer than ever before and living 
lives with less violence than ever before. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems we're of- 
ten miserable, filled with disappointment 
and stress, and angry at the direction of 
things.” What is it that makes our current 
environment sick? And what is the best 
way to address this problem? 

The best answer would offer dif- 
ferent answers for different groups in 


different regions and nations. But, in 
a very general way, I'd say that the key 
problem is rooted in change. Aristotle 
was right: human happiness requires 
exercising our rational psychologies 
in accordance with deeply ingrained 
habits over the course of our lives. 
Unfortunately, the world we live in 
seems less and less hospitable to any 
deeply ingrained habits. In the past, 
the threat of being a Don Quixote 
was perhaps only genuine in times of 
profound epoch-making change. Now 
it feels like you could be a Quixote by 
missing a crucial software update on 
your phone! 

But, in all seriousness, what steady 
habits are possible in a world that sys- 
tematically undercuts every kind of 
stable ordering? Unstable relation- 
ships. Unstable families. Unstable 
communities. Unstable jobs. Unstable 
political orders. No doubt there are 
exceptions. But where are most peo- 
ple supposed to turn to live a good 
life for which they’ve been habitu- 
ated? We need to be investigating, in 
an honest and empirically-informed 
way, how to maintain longer-lasting 
social structures. m 


What steady habits are possible in a world 
that systematically undercuts every kind of 
stable ordering? Unstable relationships. 
Unstable families. Unstable communities. 
Unstable jobs. Unstable political orders. 
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A US Army landing craft at Omaha Beach, June 6, 1944 


“We will be misguided in our intentions if we point at one single thing and 

say that it will prevent war, unless, of course, that thing happens to be the 

will, the determination, and the resolve of people everywhere that nations 
will never again clash on the battlefield.” 


Lieutenant General Leslie Groves, director of the Manhattan Project 
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Artwork and words: Owen Gent 


The conflict of self 


THE CONFLICT 


Is ‘conflict’ a theme that you some- 
times explore in your art, and if so, what 
sort of conflict do you like to investigate? 

Owen Gent: It’s interesting, conflict 
has never been a word I ascribe 
to my work, but the more I look 
at my painting through the lens 
of conflict, the more I notice it. 
There's a lot of exploration into 
the conflict of self in my work 
- of uncertainty and being 
caught between two states or 
places. I do really enjoy repre- 
senting conflict between people 
through figures but this is very 
rarely done through physical 
contact and Td rather use prox- 
imity and distance or light and 
dark to express discord. 


What conflicts have you ex- 
perienced in your life — person- 
ally, socially, and so forth — that 
you bave previously expressed 
in your art? 

My work isn't directly 
auto-biographical 
ally but often I'll revisit older 
bodies of work and find that 
they resonate with what I was 


gener- 


processing at the time. In the last few 
years I was diagnosed with chronic 
fatigue — something which thankfully 
has greatly improved recently — but I 
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retrospectively found that during pe- 
riods of great lethargy, I was paint- 
ing figures which were in a conflict- 


ing state of being weighed down — by 


gravity or some other force — but suc- 
ceeding in remaining upright, albeit 
barely. There's definitely something 
powerful in art when it comes to self- 


Displace no.3, by Owen Gent, 2023 


manifesting or creating a reality in a 
form you have ultimate control over. 


We live in a time where conflict is 
everywbere — from social 
media to political and en- 
vironment conflict. As an 
artist, conflict or contrast 
is something that you work 
with to get the best results, I 
can imagine. Can conflict be 
positive? 

Of course, sometimes 
there has to be something 
to push against in order to 
create meaningful work. 
One of my roles as an illus- 
trator, especially with edi- 
torial and publishing, is to 
take a piece of writing and 
play with people's expecta- 
tions by creating an image 
which contrasts with their 
understanding of it, creat- 
ing new meaning or telling 
the story from a different 
viewpoint. 


Do you experience any 

conflict in tbe type of art 

that you wish to do and the art that sells, 
that pays the bills so to speak? 

Luckily, I have far more agency 

with the work I choose to do than I 
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Icarus no.1, by Owen Gent, 2017 


had when I started out. Of course 
there are dream jobs that come 
along, and others that arent so 
glamorous, but the quality of the 
brief doesn’t necessarily dictate the 
quality of the outcome and I defi- 
nitely relish the challenge of making 
dry or lacklustre content as interest- 
ing as it can be through illustration. 

In a day-to-day sense, I'm always 
in a kind of controlled and amica- 
ble conflict with designers and art 
directors. The whole process of col- 
laboration is, at its core, a conflict of 
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ideas which might gel right away or 
need to be pushed or pulled into a 
shape that works. Sometimes you 
need to really defend and fight for a 
great idea, but it also helps to know 
when to stand down and allow a 
project to go where it needs too. 


Many artists — and writers — sac- 
rifice financial security for creative 
work. Do you ever feel the pull or 
conflict between being an artist and 
doing something that will make you 


more money? 


It’s such a shame that the cliché 
of the underpaid writer, musician, 
or artist still rings true in a world 
that consumes more creative con- 
tent than ever. I love what I do and 
I have no intention of packing it in 
for something that provides a guar- 
anteed and steady income, in fact 
I know many people who make a 
decent living through their creative 
work and I think it’s really impor- 
tant that people see that and start 
to consider the true value of artists 
and writers. m 


Rival, by Owen Gent, 2021. Below: Custody Labrynth, 2019 


Conflict revolution 


By Myisha Cherry 


As much as there has been moral 
and social progress throughout the 
last few decades, there have also been 
setbacks. Many around the world are 
victims of oppression. They are on the 
receiving end of exploitation, margin- 
alisation, powerlessness, violence, and 
cultural imperialism. When we cel- 
ebrate a victory in one domain (e.g., 
racial progress), we soon witness defeat 


in another (e.g., gender equality). 
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Conflict 
revolution 


Power is at the heart of debates 
happening in the United States 
around book bans, revisionist history, 
and the censoring of curricula that ad- 
dress the lived realities of people from 
marginalised communities. Many are 
afraid for power to be examined and 
thus challenged. 

Itis one thing to struggle and con- 
flict with an outside group seeking to 
oppress you. But what happens when 
there is a clash between you and others 
who are the target of such domination? 
How does such conflict arise? And how 
can you escape it to unite in solidar- 
ity, strength, and power against greater 
forces? The black American poet and 
scholar Audre Lorde has a diagnosis 
and a solution. 

According to Lorde, solidarity 
among the oppressed is hindered by 


how we see 'difference' in age, class, 


gender, and race. And so, she ad- 
vocates for “a politics of difference" 
throughout her work. Lorde has dis- 
tinctive conceptions of the term. In 
Columbia University’s The Morningside 
Review, Christine Piazza notes that 
Lorde distinguishes “actual difference” 
from “stereotypical difference”. In the 
former, a person admits of differences 
between them and another. But they 
also recognise that there are similarities 
and shared experiences. For example, as 
a white woman in the US, you might 
recognise that your experience in the 
world is different from an indigenous 
woman, however you also recognise that 
you both share the experience of being 
human. With ‘stereotypical difference’, 
there is a denial of shared humanity. 
‘That person is too different or alien to 
be understood. No shared humanity is 
acknowledged. What are the obstacles 
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to embracing the more fruitful concep- 
tion, “actual difference?" 

Given our attention and concern for 
our lives, we are apt to ignore other peo- 
ple's experiences. Humans also tend to 
yearn for homogeneity, wanting every- 
one to be the same. It brings us comfort. 
And in marginalised communities, dif- 
ference can be seen as suspect. Unity is 
homogeneity. But in desiring sameness, 
we fail to see people as whole persons 
with complexities. None of us are alike 
in every way; our differences and com- 
plexities are rooted in our individuality. 

When we finally pay attention to 
difference, we might register it as infe- 
rior or superior. My difference makes 
me better; your difference makes you 
lesser. And it's hard not to think this 
way when we are conditioned to think 
in oppressive, binary ways. 

Thinking this way will lead us to 
use oppressive tools against each other. 
We can end up using what Lorde re- 
fers to as, “the master's tools" to hinder 
solidarity. She writes, “The master's 
tools will never dismantle the mas- 
ters house." In other words, destruc- 
tive tactics and methods of oppression 
cannot be used to gain freedom. Sadly, 


internal conflict and domination are 
engendered through their uses. 

One tool is contributory injustice 
- the active ignorance and erasure of 
other groups’ experiences and knowl- 
edge contributions. A hyper-concern 
for ourselves can lead us to ignore the 
experience of others, thereby focusing 
on our own freedom rather than that 
of others. Epistemic exploitation is 
another tool used to force members of 
one group to teach others about how 
they are enacting violence or imperial- 
ism. So, when we finally pay them at- 
tention, we expect them to do all the 
communication work. This does not 
change power positions but instead 
saps energy from one group as the 
other evades responsibility. 

Racism and sexism are also tools. 
‘These tools are an oppressive blueprint 
many have learned just by living in an 
unjust world. Ageism and homophobia 
also hinder solidarity. When it comes to 
age, we ignore the past and our elders; 
this makes us repeat mistakes and re- 
learn lessons. As it relates to homopho- 
bia, we distort differences: we can mis- 
name and ignore LGBTQ+ people by 
treating them as threats to freedom and 


unity. This is done in the "service of sep- 
aration and confusion". Lorde recognises 
that there are limits to using these tools. 
“They... will never enable us to bring 
about genuine change.” They will, Lorde 
believes, leave us in tension, opposition, 
and in a state of shallow allyship. 

Her solution: “Recognise difference 
as a crucial strength.” 

Lorde believed there was power in 
acknowledging “actual difference”. It 
is not our differences that separate us; 
instead, it’s our “reluctance to recognise 
those differences and to deal effectively 
with the distraction which has resulted 
from the ignoring and misnaming of 
those differences.” She recommends 
that “we devise ways to use each other’s 
differences to enrich our visions and our 
joint struggles.” 

How can this happen? We can first 
recognise difference. It’s only then that 
we can use it. If we fail to see difference, 
we fail to see problems and thus address 
them. At a 1979 conference celebrat- 
ing the 30th anniversary of Simone de 
Beauvoir's The Second Sex, Lorde says, 
“If white American feminist theory 
need not deal with the differences be- 
tween us, and the resulting difference 


Lorde believed there was power in us 
acknowledging “actual difference”. It 
is not our differences that separate us; 
instead, it’s our reluctance to recognise 
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those differences. 


in our oppressions, then how do you 
deal with the fact that the women who 
clean your houses and tend your chil- 
dren while you attend conferences on 
feminist theory are, for the most part, 
poor women and women of colour?” It 
was impossible for those women to ad- 
dress the needs of poor women when 
they had failed to see their differences 
in access and resources. 

Of course, this recognition re- 
quires that we let go of thinking that 
people must be exactly like us for us 
to recognise their struggle, and that 
other oppressed people threaten our 
freedom. We can also use our privi- 
lege to help those who do not have it. 
This can undermine domination and 
help the powerless. Our differences 
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are a crucial strength because they can 
help us to see the full spectrum of op- 
pression (given such differences) and 
thus help to eradicate it in all forms. 
This allows us to use different knowl- 
edge gained and sharpened throughout 
people's various experiences. Of course, 
there is also power in numbers. But we 
can only unite once we overcome the 
obstacles that seek to divide us. 

In a time when any acknowledg- 
ment and appreciation of difference 
is labelled as part of a ‘woke agenda’, 
Lorde reminds us not to be afraid. 
There is untapped power in difference. 
Perhaps those who are opposed to it 
know this already. Hence the resistance. 
We need to get the message too; and 
then get to work. m 


"Someones stolen our copy of 
the Nicomachean Ethics." 
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“Which is yet more to be lamented, they persuade them this hellish course of life is 
holy, they promise heaven to such as venture their lives bello sacro, and that by these 
bloody wars, as Persians, Greeks, and Romans of old, as modern Turks do now their 
commons, to encourage them to fight, ut cadant infeliciter. "If they die in the field, 
they go directly to heaven, and shall be canonised for saints.” (O diabolical invention!) 


put in the Chronicles, in perpetuam rei memoriam, to their eternal memory: when as in 


truth, as some hold, it were much better (since wars are the scourge of God for sin, 


by which he punisheth mortal men’s peevishness and folly) such brutish stories were 


suppressed, because ad morum institutionem nihil habent, they conduce not at all to 
manners, or good life. But they will have it thus nevertheless, and so they put note of 


“divinity upon the most cruel and pernicious plague of humankind,” adore such men 
with grand titles, degrees, statues, images, honour, applaud, and highly reward them 
for their good service, no greater glory than to die in the field.” 


- Democritus, from The Anatomy of Melancholy 
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By George Orwell 


The war 


is a racket 
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It must have been three days after 
the Barcelona fighting ended that 
we returned to the front. After the 
fighting — more particularly after the 
slanging-match in the newspapers 
— it was difficult to think about this 
war in quite the same naively ide- 
alistic manner as before. I suppose 
there is no one who spent more than 
a few weeks in Spain without being 
in some degree disillusioned. My 
mind went back to the newspaper 
correspondent whom I had met my 
first day in Barcelona, and who said 
to me: “This war is a racket the same 
as any other.’ The remark had shocked 
me deeply, and at that time (Decem- 
ber) I do not believe it was true; it 
was not true even now, in May; but 
it was becoming truer. The fact is that 
every war suffers a kind of progressive 
degradation with every month that it 
continues, because such things as in- 
dividual liberty and a truthful press 
are simply not compatible with mili- 
tary efficiency. 

One could begin now to make 
some kind of guess at what was likely 
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to happen. It was easy to see that the 
Caballero Government would fall 
and be replaced by a more Right- 
wing Government with a stronger 
Communist influence (this hap- 
pened a week or two later), which 
would set itself to break the power 
of the trade unions once and for all. 
And afterwards, when Franco was 
beaten — and putting aside the huge 
problems raised by the reorganization 
of Spain - the prospect was not rosy. 
As for the newspaper talk about this 
being a ‘war for democracy’, it was 
plain eyewash. No one in his senses 
supposed that there was any hope of 
democracy, even as we understand it 
in England or France, in a country so 
divided and exhausted as Spain would 
be when the war was over. It would 
have to be a dictatorship, and it was 
clear that the chance of a working- 
class dictatorship had passed. That 
meant that the general movement 
would be in the direction of some 
kind of Fascism. Fascism called, no 
doubt, by some politer name, and — 
because this was Spain — more human 


and less efficient than the German or 
Italian varieties. The only alternatives 
were an infinitely worse dictatorship 
by Franco, or (always a possibility) 
that the war would end with Spain 
divided up, either by actual frontiers 
or into economic zones. 

Whichever way you took it, it 
was a depressing outlook. But it did 
not follow that the Government was 
not worth fighting for as against the 
more naked and developed Fascism 
of Franco and Hitler. Whatever faults 
the post-war Government might 
have, Franco’s regime would cer- 
tainly be worse. To the workers — the 
town proletariat — it might in the end 
make very little difference who won, 
but Spain is primarily an agricultural 
country and the peasants would al- 
most certainly benefit by a Govern- 
ment victory. Some at least of the 
seized lands would remain in their 
possession, in which case there would 
also be a distribution of land in the 
territory that had been Franco’s, and 
the virtual serfdom that had existed in 
some parts of Spain was not likely to 
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be restored. The Government in con- 
trol at the end of the war would at any 
rate be anti-clerical and anti-feudal. 
It would keep the Church in check, 
at least for the time being, and would 
modernize the country — build roads, 
for instance, and promote education 
and public health; a certain amount 
had been done in this direction even 
during the war. Franco, on the other 
hand, in so far as he was not merely 
the puppet of Italy and Germany, was 
tied to the big feudal landlords and 
stood for a stuffy clerico-military re- 
action. The Popular Front might be a 
swindle, but Franco was an anachro- 
nism. Only millionaires or romantics 
could want him to win. 

Moreover, there was the question 
of the international prestige of Fas- 
cism, which for a year or two past had 
been haunting me like a nightmare. 
Since 1930 the Fascists had won all 
the victories; it was time they got 
a beating, it hardly mattered from 
whom. If we could drive Franco and 
his foreign mercenaries into the sea 
it might make an immense improve- 
ment in the world situation, even if 
Spain itself emerged with a stifling 
dictatorship and all its best men in 
jail. For that alone the war would 
have been worth winning. 


This was how I saw things at the 
time. I may say that I now think 
much more highly of the Negrin 
Government than I did when it came 
into office. It has kept up the difficult 
fight with splendid courage, and it has 
shown more political tolerance than 
anyone expected. But I still believe 
that — unless Spain splits up, with un- 
predictable consequences — the ten- 
dency of the post-war Government 
is bound to be Fascistic. Once again 
I let this opinion stand, and take the 
chance that time will do to me what 
it does to most prophets. 

We had just reached the front 
when we heard that Bob Smillie, on 
his way back to England, had been ar- 
rested at the frontier, taken down to 
Valencia, and thrown into jail. Smil- 
lie had been in Spain since the pre- 
vious October. He had worked for 
several months at the P.O.U.M. office 
and had then joined the militia when 
the other I.L.P. members arrived, on 
the understanding that he was to do 
three months at the front before go- 
ing back to England to take part in 
a propaganda tour. It was some time 
before we could discover what he had 
been arrested for. He was being kept 
incommunicado, so that not even a law- 
yer could see him. In Spain there is 


— at any rate in practice — no habeas 
corpus, and you can be kept in jail for 
months at a stretch without even be- 
ing charged, let alone tried. Finally we 
learned from a released prisoner that 
Smillie had been arrested for ‘carry- 
ing arms’. The ‘arms’, as I happened to 
know, were two hand-grenades of the 
primitive type used at the beginning 
of the war, which he had been taking 
home to show off at his lectures, along 
with shell splinters and other souve- 
nirs. The charges and fuses had been 
removed from them — they were mere 
cylinders of steel and completely harm- 
less. It was obvious that this was only a 
pretext and that he had been arrested 
because of his known connexion with 
the P.O.U.M. The Barcelona fighting 
had only just ended and the authori- 
ties were, at that moment, extremely 
anxious not to let anyone out of Spain 
who was in a position to contradict the 
official version. As a result people were 
liable to be arrested at the frontier on 
more or less frivolous pretexts. Very 
possibly the intention, at the begin- 
ning, was only to detain Smillie for 
a few days. But the trouble is that, in 
Spain, once you are in jail you generally 
stay there, with or without trial. 

We were still at Huesca, but they 
had placed us further to the right, 


The ‘arms’, as | happened to know, were two 
hand-grenades of the primitive type used at 
the beginning of the war, which he had been 
taking home to show off at his lectures, along 
with shell splinters and other souvenirs. 
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opposite the Fascist redoubt which 
we had temporarily captured a few 
weeks earlier. I was now acting as 
teniente — corresponding to second- 
lieutenant in the British Army, I sup- 
pose — in command of about thirty 
men, English and Spanish. They had 
sent my name in for a regular com- 
mission; whether I should get it was 
uncertain. Previously the militia of- 
ficers had refused to accept regular 
commissions, which meant extra 
pay and conflicted with the equali- 
tarian ideas of the militia, but they 
were now obliged to do so. Benjamin 
had already been gazetted captain 
and Kopp was in process of being 
gazetted major. The Government 
could not, of course, dispense with 
the militia officers, but it was not 
confirming any of them in a higher 
rank than major, presumably in or- 
der to keep the higher commands for 
Regular Army officers and the new 
officers from the School of War. As a 
result, in our division, the 29th, and 
no doubt in many others, you had 
the queer temporary situation of the 
divisional commander, the brigade 
commanders, and the battalion com- 
manders all being majors. 

There was not much happening at 
the front. The battle round the Jaca 
road had died away and did not be- 
gin again till mid June. In our posi- 
tion the chief trouble was the snipers. 
The Fascist trenches were more than 
a hundred and fifty yards away, but 
they were on higher ground and were 
on two sides of us, our line forming 
a right-angle salient. The corner of 
the salient was a dangerous spot; 
there had always been a toll of sniper 
casualties there. From time to time 
the Fascists let fly at us with a rifle- 
grenade or some similar weapon. It 
made a ghastly crash — unnerving, 


because you could not hear it com- 
ing in time to dodge — but was not 
really dangerous; the hole it blew 
in the ground was no bigger than a 
wash-tub. The nights were pleasantly 
warm, the days blazing hot, the mos- 
quitoes were becoming a nuisance, 
and in spite of the clean clothes we 
had brought from Barcelona we were 
almost immediately lousy. Out in the 
deserted orchards in no man’s land 
the cherries were whitening on the 
trees. For two days there were tor- 
rential rains, the dug-outs flooded, 
and the parapet sank a foot; after 
that there were more days of digging 
out the sticky clay with the wretched 
Spanish spades which have no han- 
dles and bend like tin spoons. 

They had promised us a trench- 
mortar for the company; I was look- 
ing forward to it greatly. At nights 
we patrolled as usual — more danger- 
ous than it used to be, because the 
Fascist trenches were better manned 
and they had grown more alert; they 
had scattered tin cans just outside 
their wire and used to open up with 
the machine-guns when they heard a 
clank. In the daytime we sniped from 
no mans land. By crawling a hundred 
yards you could get to a ditch, hidden 
by tall grasses, which commanded a 
gap in the Fascist parapet. We had 
set up a rifle-rest in the ditch. If you 
waited long enough you generally 
saw a khaki-clad figure slip hurriedly 
across the gap. I had several shots. I 
don't know whether I hit anyone — 
it is most unlikely; I am a very poor 
shot with a rifle. But it was rather fun, 
the Fascists did not know where the 
shots were coming from, and I made 
sure I would get one of them sooner 
or later. However, the dog it was that 
died — a Fascist sniper got me instead. 
I had been about ten days at the front 
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when it happened. The whole experience 
of being hit by a bullet is very interest- 
ing and I think it is worth describing 
in detail. 

It was at the corner of the parapet, 
at five oclock in the morning. This was 
always a dangerous time, because we had 
the dawn at our backs, and if you stuck 
your head above the parapet it was clear- 
ly outlined against the sky. I was talking 
to the sentries preparatory to changing 
the guard. Suddenly, in the very middle 
of saying something, I felt — it is very 
hard to describe what I felt, though I 
remember it with the utmost vividness. 

Roughly speaking it was the sensa- 
tion of being a£ the centre of an explosion. 
There seemed to be a loud bang and a 
blinding flash of light all round me, and 
I felt a tremendous shock — no pain, only 
a violent shock, such as you get from an 
electric terminal; with it a sense of utter 
weakness, a feeling of being stricken and 
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shrivelled up to nothing. The sand- 
bags in front of me receded into im- 
mense distance. I fancy you would 
feel much the same if you were struck 
by lightning. I knew immediately that 
I was hit, but because of the seeming 
bang and flash I thought it was a rifle 
nearby that had gone off accidentally 
and shot me. All this happened in a 
space of time much less than a second. 
The next moment my knees crumpled 
up and I was falling, my head hitting 
the ground with a violent bang which, 
to my relief, did not hurt. I had a 
numb, dazed feeling, a consciousness 
of being very badly hurt, but no pain 
in the ordinary sense. 

'Ihe American sentry I had been 
talking to had started forward. ‘Gosh! 
Are you hit? People gathered round. 
There was the usual fuss — Lift him 
up! Where's he hit? Get his shirt open! 
etc., etc. The American called for a 
knife to cut my shirt open. I knew that 
there was one in my pocket and tried 
to get it out, but discovered that my 


right arm was paralysed. Not being in 
pain, I felt a vague satisfaction. This 
ought to please my wife, I thought; she 
had always wanted me to be wound- 
ed, which would save me from being 
killed when the great battle came. It 
was only now that it occurred to me 
to wonder where I was hit, and how 
badly; I could feel nothing, but I was 
conscious that the bullet had struck 
me somewhere in the front of the 
body. When I tried to speak I found 
that I had no voice, only a faint squeak, 
but at the second attempt I managed 
to ask where I was hit. In the throat, 
they said. Harry Webb, our stretcher- 
bearer, had brought a bandage and one 
of the little bottles of alcohol they gave 
us for field-dressings. As they lifted 
me up a lot of blood poured out of my 
mouth, and I heard a Spaniard behind 
me say that the bullet had gone clean 
through my neck. I felt the alcohol, 
which at ordinary times would sting 
like the devil, splash on to the wound 
as a pleasant coolness. 


They laid me down again while 
somebody fetched a stretcher. As 
soon as I knew that the bullet had 
gone clean through my neck I took it 
for granted that I was done for. I had 
never heard of a man or an animal 
getting a bullet through the middle of 
the neck and surviving it. The blood 
was dribbling out of the corner of my 
mouth. “The artery’s gone, I thought. 
I wondered how long you last when 
your carotid artery is cut; not many 
minutes, presumably. Everything was 
very blurry. There must have been 
about two minutes during which I as- 
sumed that I was killed. And that too 
was interesting — I mean it is interest- 
ing to know what your thoughts would 
be at such a time. My first thought, 
conventionally enough, was for my 
wife. My second was a violent resent- 
ment at having to leave this world 
which, when all is said and done, suits 
me so well. I had time to feel this very 
vividly. The stupid mischance infuri- 
ated me. The meaninglessness of it! To 
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"Dont panic, lads. He's only armed with a scythe." 
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All the while the 
pain in my arm 
was diabolical, 
making me swear 
and then try not 
to swear, be- 
cause every time 
| breathed too 
hard the blood 
bubbled out of 
my mouth. 


be bumped off, not even in battle, but 
in this stale corner of the trenches, 
thanks to a moment’s carelessness! 
I thought, too, of the man who had 
shot me — wondered what he was like, 
whether he was a Spaniard or a for- 
eigner, whether he knew he had got 
me, and so forth. I could not feel any 
resentment against him. I reflected 
that as he was a Fascist I would have 
killed him if I could, but that if he 
had been taken prisoner and brought 
before me at this moment I would 
merely have congratulated him on 
his good shooting. It may be, though, 
that if you were really dying your 
thoughts would be quite different. 
They had just got me on to the 
stretcher when my paralysed right 
arm came to life and began hurting 
damnably. At the time I imagined 
that I must have broken it in falling; 
but the pain reassured me, for I knew 
that your sensations do not become 
more acute when you are dying. I be- 
gan to feel more normal and to be 
sorry for the four poor devils who 
were sweating and slithering with the 
stretcher on their shoulders. It was a 
mile and a half to the ambulance, and 
vile going, over lumpy, slippery tracks. 
I knew what a sweat it was, having 
helped to carry a wounded man down 
a day or two earlier. The leaves of the 
silver poplars which, in places, fringed 
our trenches brushed against my face; 
I thought what a good thing it was to 
be alive in a world where silver pop- 
lars grow. But all the while the pain 
in my arm was diabolical, making me 
swear and then try not to swear, be- 
cause every time I breathed too hard 
the blood bubbled out of my mouth. 
The doctor re-bandaged the 
wound, gave me a shot of morphia, 
and sent me off to Sietamo. The 
hospitals at Sietamo were hurriedly 
constructed wooden huts where the 


wounded were, as a rule, only kept 
for a few hours before being sent on 
to Barbastro or Lérida. I was dopey 
from morphia but still in great pain, 
practically unable to move and swal- 
lowing blood constantly. It was typi- 
cal of Spanish hospital methods that 
while I was in this state the untrained 
nurse tried to force the regulation 
hospital meal — a huge meal of soup, 
eggs, greasy stew, and so forth — down 
my throat and seemed surprised when 
I would not take it. I asked for a ciga- 
rette, but this was one of the periods 
of tobacco famine and there was not 
a cigarette in the place. Presently two 
comrades who had got permission 
to leave the line for a few hours ap- 
peared at my bedside. 

‘Hullo! You're alive, are you? Good. 
We want your watch and your revolver 
and your electric torch. And your knife, 
if you've got one.” 

They made off with all my port- 
able possessions. This always hap- 
pened when a man was wounded — 
everything he possessed was promptly 
divided up; quite rightly, for watches, 
revolvers, and so forth were precious 
at the front and if they went down 
the line in a wounded man’s kit they 
were certain to be stolen somewhere 
on the way. 

By the evening enough sick and 
wounded had trickled in to make up 
a few ambulance-loads, and they sent 
us on to Barbastro. What a journey! 
It used to be said that in this war 
you got well if you were wounded in 
the extremities, but always died of a 
wound in the abdomen. I now real- 
ized why. No one who was liable to 
bleed internally could have survived 
those miles of jolting over metal roads 
that had been smashed to pieces by 
heavy lorries and never repaired since 
the war began. Bang, bump, wallop! It 
took me back to my early childhood 
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and a dreadful thing called the Wig- 
gle-Woggle at the White City Exhibi- 
tion. Ihey had forgotten to tie us into 
the stretchers. I had enough strength 
in my left arm to hang on, but one 
poor wretch was spilt on to the floor 
and suffered God knows what agonies. 
Another, a walking case who was sit- 
ting in the corner of the ambulance, 
vomited all over the place. The hospi- 
tal in Barbastro was very crowded, the 
beds so close together that they were 
almost touching. Next morning they 
loaded a number of us on to the hos- 
pital train and sent us down to Lérida. 

I was five or six days in Lérida. It 
was a big hospital, with sick, wounded, 
and ordinary civilian patients more 
or less jumbled up together. Some 
of the men in my ward had frightful 
wounds. In the next bed to me there 
was a youth with black hair who was 
suffering from some disease or other 
and was being given medicine that 
made his urine as green as emerald. 
His bed-bottle was one of the sights 
of the ward. An English-speaking 
Dutch Communist, having heard that 
there was an Englishman in the hos- 
pital, befriended me and brought me 
English newspapers. He had been ter- 
ribly wounded in the October fighting, 
and had somehow managed to settle 


down at Lérida hospital and had mar- 
ried one of the nurses. Thanks to his 
wound, one of his legs had shrivelled 
till it was no thicker than my arm. Two 
militiamen on leave, whom I had met 
my first week at the front, came in to 
see a wounded friend and recognized 
me. They were kids of about eighteen. 
They stood awkwardly beside my bed, 
trying to think of something to say, 
and then, as a way of demonstrating 
that they were sorry I was wounded, 
suddenly took all the tobacco out of 
their pockets, gave it to me, and fled 
before I could give it back. How typi- 
cally Spanish! I discovered afterwards 
that you could not buy tobacco any- 
where in the town and what they had 
given me was a week’s ration. 

After a few days I was able to get 
up and walk about with my arm ina 
sling. For some reason it hurt much 
more when it hung down. I also had, 
for the time being, a good deal of in- 
ternal pain from the damage I had 
done myself in falling, and my voice 
had disappeared almost completely, 
but I never had a moment’s pain from 
the bullet wound itself. It seems this 
is usually the case. The tremendous 
shock of a bullet prevents sensation 
locally; a splinter of shell or bomb, 
which is jagged and usually hits you 


less hard, would probably hurt like the 
devil. There was a pleasant garden in 
the hospital grounds, and in it was a 
pool with gold-fishes and some small 
dark grey fish — bleak, I think. I used 
to sit watching them for hours. The 
way things were done at Lérida gave 
me an insight into the hospital sys- 
tem on the Aragón front — whether it 
was the same on other fronts I do not 
know. In some ways the hospitals were 
very good. The doctors were able men 
and there seemed to be no shortage of 
drugs and equipment. But there were 
two bad faults on account of which, I 
have no doubt, hundreds or thousands 
of men have died who might have 
been saved. 

One was the fact that all the hos- 
pitals anywhere near the front line 
were used more or less as casualty 
clearing-stations. ‘The result was that 
you got no treatment there unless you 
were too badly wounded to be moved. 
In theory most of the wounded were 
sent straight to Barcelona or Tarrago- 
na, but owing to the lack of transport 
they were often a week or ten days in 
getting there. They were kept hanging 
about at Sietamo, Barbastro, Monzon, 
Lérida, and other places, and mean- 
while they were getting no treatment 
except an occasional clean bandage, 


Thanks to his wound, one of his legs had 
shrivelled till it was no thicker than my arm. 
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sometimes not even that. Men with 
dreadful shell wounds, smashed bones, 
and so forth, were swathed in a sort of 
casing made of bandages and plaster 
of Paris; a description of the wound 
was written in pencil on the outside, 
and as a rule the casing was not re- 
moved till the man reached Barcelona 
or Tarragona ten days later. It was al- 
most impossible to get one’s wound 
examined on the way; the few doctors 
could not cope with the work, and 
they simply walked hurriedly past 
your bed, saying: ‘Yes, yes, they'll at- 
tend to you at Barcelona.’ There were 
always rumours that the hospital train 
was leaving for Barcelona mañana. The 
other fault was the lack of competent 
nurses. Apparently there was no sup- 
ply of trained nurses in Spain, perhaps 
because before the war this work was 
done chiefly by nuns. I have no com- 
plaint against the Spanish nurses, they 
always treated me with the greatest 
kindness, but there is no doubt that 
they were terribly ignorant. All of 
them knew how to take a tempera- 
ture, and some of them knew how to 
tie a bandage, but that was about all. 
The result was that men who were too 
ill to fend for themselves were of- 
ten shamefully neglected. The nurses 
would let a man remain constipated 
for a week on end, and they seldom 
washed those who were too weak to 
wash themselves. I remember one 
poor devil with a smashed arm tell- 
ing me that he had been three weeks 
without having his face washed. Even 
beds were left unmade for days to- 
gether. The food in all the hospitals 
was very good - too good, indeed. 
Even more in Spain than elsewhere 
it seemed to be the tradition to stuff 
sick people with heavy food. At Lérida 
the meals were terrific. Breakfast, at 


about six in the morning, consisted of 
soup, an omelette, stew, bread, white 
wine, and coffee, and lunch was even 
larger — this at a time when most of 
the civil population was seriously un- 
derfed. Spaniards seem not to recog- 
nize such a thing as a light diet. They 
give the same food to sick people as 
to well ones — always the same rich, 
greasy cookery, with everything sod- 
den in olive oil. 

One morning it was announced 
that the men in my ward were to 
be sent down to Barcelona today. I 
managed to send a wire to my wife, 
telling her that I was coming, and 
presently they packed us into buses 
and took us down to the station. It 
was only when the train was actually 
starting that the hospital orderly who 
travelled with us casually let fall that 
we were not going to Barcelona after 
all, but to Tarragona. I suppose the 
engine-driver had changed his mind. 
‘Just like Spain" I thought. But it was 
very Spanish, too, that they agreed to 
hold up the train while I sent another 
wire, and more Spanish still that the 
wire never got there. 

They had put us into ordinary 
third-class carriages with wooden 
seats, and many of the men were badly 
wounded and had only got out of bed 
for the first time that morning. Before 
long, what with the heat and the jolt- 
ing, half of them were in a state of 
collapse and several vomited on the 
floor. The hospital orderly threaded his 
way among the corpse-like forms that 
sprawled everywhere, carrying a large 
goatskin bottle full of water which 
he squirted into this mouth or that. 
It was beastly water; I remember the 
taste of it still. We got into Tarragona 
as the sun was getting low. The line 
runs along the shore a stone's throw 


from the sea. As our train drew into 
the station a troop-train full of men 
from the International Column was 
drawing out, and a knot of people on 
the bridge were waving to them. It was 
a very long train, packed to bursting- 
point with men, with field-guns lashed 
on the open trucks and more men 
clustering round the guns. I remember 
with peculiar vividness the spectacle of 
that train passing in the yellow even- 
ing light; window after window full 
of dark, smiling faces, the long tilted 
barrels of the guns, the scarlet scarves 
fluttering — all this gliding slowly past 
us against a turquoise-coloured sea. 

"Extranjeros — foreigners,’ said some- 
one. ‘Theyre Italians.’ 

Obviously they were Italians. No 
other people could have grouped 
themselves so picturesquely or re- 
turned the salutes of the crowd with 
so much grace — a grace that was 
none the less because about half the 
men on the train were drinking out of 
up-ended wine bottles. We heard af- 
terwards that these were some of the 
troops who won the great victory at 
Guadalajara in March; they had been 
on leave and were being transferred to 
the Aragón front. Most of them, I am 
afraid, were killed at Huesca only a few 
weeks later. The men who were well 
enough to stand had moved across the 
carriage to cheer the Italians as they 
went past. A crutch waved out of the 
window; bandaged forearms made the 
Red Salute. It was like an allegorical 
picture of war; the trainload of fresh 
men gliding proudly up the line, the 
maimed men sliding slowly down, 
and all the while the guns on the open 
trucks making one’s heart leap as guns 
always do, and reviving that pernicious 
feeling, so difficult to get rid of, that 
war is glorious after all. m 
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Our own trap 


Artwork and words: Barbara Licha 


IS IT OUR 


OWN TRAP? 


At a recent exhibition of Barbara 
Licha's wire sculptures, a gallery visi- 
tor whod been casually viewing Li- 
cha's installations suddenly screamed. 
The offending work, titled 175 cm 
Man, was a metal on steel sculpture of 
a figure inside a rectangular cage. 175 
cm Man was inspired by Licha’s friend 
from London, a ‘man in solitude’, as 
she describes him in her artist state- 
ment, but the visitor saw the work 
somewhat differently. “He is trapped!” 
he screamed. 

“T never did think about it that way,” 
relays Licha. But on second thoughts, 
she adds. “Actually, we are trapped in our 
life one way or another.” When creating 
the sculpture, Licha was more interested 
in placing the figure in the cubic shape 


to represent personal space. This per- 


sonal space is our moment of being, she 
says. It holds our character traits, our in- 
ner conflicts, and sometimes when peo- 
ple share our personal space there can 
be conflict and discord, as evidenced by 
Licha’s other installations that contain 
more than one figure. “But actually,” she 
agrees, “it can be seen as a trap. Who 
trapped us? Tradition? Politics? Have 
we trapped ourselves?” 

Licha studied graphic art, paint- 
ing, and sculpture in Poland, and later 
Australia, majoring in painting at the 
City Art Institute in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. But after a trip to the Kimber- 
ley in Western Australia in 1995, and 
having viewed the “Bradshaw Rock 
figure, with its simplicity of human 


forms”, she decided to do away with 
using traditional plaster to sculpt and, 
instead, start using wire. “Chicken 
wire expresses what I am after,” she 
describes, calling her first group of 
wire sculptures “Mimi”, adding, “it 
was the beginning of my wire jour- 
ney”. Today, Licha works most days in 
her studio, which is located 30 min- 
utes from her home. “When I am in 
the studio I do not think about time. I 
am mostly occupied with a few works 
at the same time, and switch from one 
to other when I feel the urge. Some 
new work can start suddenly after 
something happens on ‘the road’.” She 
works with a few different varieties of 
wire, but still uses chicken wire to do 
the figures. “I will never get tired of it.” 
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She sees it as a “pouring of soul into 
the wire body”. 

Born in Poland, Licha moved to 
Australia in 1982. When martial law 
was declared in Poland in 1981, she 
travelled to Italy. From there, she de- 
cided not to return to Poland. “I knew 
that if I returned to Poland, I might 
not have the chance to travel again. 


I needed freedom and the ability to 


travel, because travel is such an im- 
portant thing for me.” When the Iron 
Curtain collapsed, she returned to Po- 
land for a visit, and again in 2018, she 
attended the International Ceramics 
and Sculpture Symposium in Boles- 
lawiec. “I am proud that I am Polish, 
but I do not regret my decision to live 
far away. I always see it as the possibil- 
ity for reconstructing myself.” 


Our own trap 


Licha sees conflict as an inescap- 
able part of life. “Every day we see 
hundreds of people with different ap- 
pearances, character traits, experiences, 
and points of view. We are all so dif- 
ferent, but what unites us are our raw 
feelings and emotions... We make de- 
cisions every day and we have to face 
it,” she responds. “Conflict is there to 
be solved.” 
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Work less, live more 
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By Aristotle 


In considering how dissensions 
and political revolutions arise, we 
must first of all ascertain the begin- 
nings and causes of them which affect 
constitutions generally. They may be 
said to be three in number; and we 
have now to give an outline of each. 
We want to know (1) what is the feel- 
ing? (2) what are the motives of those 
who make them? (3) whence arise 
political disturbances and quarrels? 
The universal and chief cause of this 
revolutionary feeling has been already 
mentioned; viz., the desire of equality, 
when men think that they are equal 
to others who have more than them- 
selves; or, again, the desire of inequal- 


ity and superiority, when conceiving 


themselves to be superior they think 
that they have not more but the same 
or less than their inferiors; pretensions 
which may and may not be just. In- 
feriors revolt in order that they may 
be equal, and equals that they may 
be superior. Such is the state of mind 
which creates revolutions. The motives 
for making them are the desire of gain 
and honour, or the fear of dishonour 
and loss; the authors of them want to 
divert punishment or dishonour from 
themselves or their friends. The causes 
and reasons of revolutions, whereby 
men are themselves affected in the 
way described, and about the things 
which I have mentioned, viewed in 
one way may be regarded as seven, and 


in another as more than seven. Two of 
them have been already noticed; but 
they act in a different manner, for men 
are excited against one another by the 
love of gain and honour - not, as in 
the case which I have just supposed, in 
order to obtain them for themselves, 
but at seeing others, justly or unjustly, 
engrossing them. Other causes are in- 
solence, fear, excessive predominance, 
contempt, disproportionate increase 
in some part of the state; causes of 
another sort are election intrigues, 
carelessness, neglect about trifles, dis- 
similarity of elements. 

What share insolence and avarice 
have in creating revolutions, and how 
they work, is plain enough. When the 


Revolutions 


Again, superior- 
ity is a cause of 
revolution when 
one or more 
persons have 

a power which 

is too much for 
the state and 
the power of the 
government. 


magistrates are insolent and grasp- 
ing they conspire against one another 
and also against the constitution from 
which they derive their power, making 
their gains either at the expense of in- 
dividuals or of the public. It is evident, 
again, what an influence honour exerts 
and how it is a cause of revolution. 
Men who are themselves dishonoured 
and who see others obtaining honours 
rise in rebellion; the honour or dishon- 
our when undeserved is unjust; and just 
when awarded according to merit. 
Again, superiority is a cause of 
revolution when one or more persons 
have a power which is too much for 
the state and the power of the gov- 
ernment; this is a condition of affairs 
out of which there arises a monarchy, 
or a family oligarchy. And therefore, 
in some places, as at Athens and Ar- 
gos, they have recourse to ostracism. 
But how much better to provide from 
the first that there should be no such 
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pre-eminent individuals instead of 
letting them come into existence and 
then finding a remedy. 

Another cause of revolution is fear. 
Either men have committed wrong, 
and are afraid of punishment, or they 
are expecting to suffer wrong and are 
desirous of anticipating their enemy. 
Thus at Rhodes the notables conspired 
against the people through fear of the 
suits that were brought against them. 
Contempt is also a cause of insurrec- 
tion and revolution; for example, in 
oligarchies — when those who have no 
share in the state are the majority, they 
revolt, because they think that they are 
the stronger. Or, again, in democra- 
cies, the rich despise the disorder and 
anarchy of the state; at Thebes, for ex- 
ample, where, after the battle of Oe- 
nophyta, the bad administration of the 
democracy led to its ruin. At Megara 
the fall of the democracy was due to a 
defeat occasioned by disorder and an- 
archy. And at Syracuse the democracy 
aroused contempt before the tyranny 
of Gelo arose; at Rhodes, before the 
insurrection. 

Political revolutions also spring 
from a disproportionate increase in 
any part of the state. For as a body is 
made up of many members, and every 
member ought to grow in proportion, 
that symmetry may be preserved; but 
loses its nature if the foot be four 
cubits long and the rest of the body 
two spans; and, should the abnormal 
increase be one of quality as well as 
of quantity, may even take the form 
of another animal: even so a state has 
many parts, of which someone may 
often grow imperceptibly; for exam- 
ple, the number of poor in democra- 
cies and in constitutional states. And 


this disproportion may sometimes 
happen by an accident, as at Taren- 
tum, from a defeat in which many of 
the notables were slain in a battle with 
the Iapygians just after the Persian 
War, the constitutional government in 
consequence becoming a democracy; 
or as was the case at Argos, where the 
Argives, after their army had been 
cut to pieces on the seventh day of 
the month by Cleomenes the Lace- 
daemonian, were compelled to admit 
to citizen some of their Perioeci; and 
at Athens, when, after frequent de- 
feats of their infantry at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War, the notables 
were reduced in number, because the 
soldiers had to be taken from the roll 
of citizens. Revolutions arise from 
this cause as well, in democracies as 
in other forms of government, but not 
to so great an extent. 

When the rich grow numerous 
or properties increase, the form of 
government changes into an oli- 
garchy or a government of families. 
Forms of government also change 
— sometimes even without revolu- 
tion, owing to election contests, as 
at Heraea (where, instead of electing 
their magistrates, they took them by 
lot, because the electors were in the 
habit of choosing their own parti- 
sans); or owing to carelessness, when 
disloyal persons are allowed to find 
their way into the highest offices, as 
at Oreum, where, upon the accession 
of Heracleodorus to office, the oli- 
garchy was overthrown, and changed 
by him into a constitutional and 
democratic government. 

Again, the revolution may be 
facilitated by the slightness of the 
change; I mean that a great change 
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may sometimes slip into the constitu- 
tion through neglect of a small matter; 
at Ambracia, for instance, the qualifica- 
tion for office, small at first, was eventu- 
ally reduced to nothing. For the Ambra- 
ciots thought that a small qualification 
was much the same as none at all. 
Another cause of revolution is 
difference of races which do not at 
once acquire a common spirit; for a 
state is not the growth of a day, any 
more than it grows out of a multitude 
brought together by accident. Hence 
the reception of strangers in colonies, 
either at the time of their foundation 
or afterwards, has generally produced 
revolution; for example, the Achaeans 
who joined the Troezenians in the 
foundation of Sybaris, becoming later 
the more numerous, expelled them; 
hence the curse fell upon Sybaris. At 
Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with 
their fellow-colonists; thinking that 
the land belonged to them, they want- 
ed too much of it and were driven out. 
At Byzantium the new colonists were 
detected in a conspiracy, and were ex- 
pelled by force of arms; the people of 
Antissa, who had received the Chian 
exiles, fought with them, and drove 
them out; and the Zancleans, after 


having received the Samians, were 
driven by them out of their own city. 
The citizens of Apollonia on the Eu- 
xine, after the introduction of a fresh 
body of colonists, had a revolution; the 
Syracusans, after the expulsion of their 
tyrants, having admitted strangers and 
mercenaries to the rights of citizen- 
ship, quarrelled and came to blows; the 
people of Amphipolis, having received 
Chalcidian colonists, were nearly all 
expelled by them. 

Now, in oligarchies the masses 
make revolution under the idea that 
they are unjustly treated, because, as I 
said before, they are equals, and have 
not an equal share, and in democra- 
cies the notables revolt, because they 
are not equals, and yet have only an 
equal share. 

Again, the situation of cities is a 
cause of revolution when the country 
is not naturally adapted to preserve 
the unity of the state. For example, the 
Chytians at Clazomenae did not agree 
with the people of the island; and the 
people of Colophon quarrelled with 
the Notians; at Athens too, the inhab- 
itants of the Piraeus are more demo- 
cratic than those who live in the city. 
For just as in war the impediment of a 


ditch, though ever so small, may break 
a regiment, so every cause of difference, 
however slight, makes a breach in a 
city. Ihe greatest opposition is confess- 
edly that of virtue and vice; next comes 
that of wealth and poverty; and there 
are other antagonistic elements, greater 
or less, of which one is this difference 
of place. 

In revolutions the occasions may be 
trifling, but great interests are at stake. 
Even trifles are most important when 
they concern the rulers, as was the case 
of old at Syracuse; for the Syracusan 
constitution was once changed by a 
love-quarrel of two young men, who 
were in the government. The story is 
that while one of them was away from 
home his beloved was gained over 
by his companion, and he to revenge 
himself seduced the other's wife. They 
then drew the members of the ruling 
class into their quarrel and so split all 
the people into portions. We learn 
from this story that we should be on 
our guard against the beginnings of 
such evils, and should put an end to 
the quarrels of chiefs and mighty men. 
The mistake lies in the beginning — as 
the proverb says — “Well begun is half 


done’; so an error at the beginning, 


We learn from this story that we should be 

on our guard against the beginnings of such 

evils, and should put an end to the quarrels 
of chiefs and mighty men. 
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though quite small, bears the same ratio to the errors in 
the other parts. In general, when the notables quarrel, the 
whole city is involved, as happened in Hesdaea after the 
Persian War. The occasion was the division of an inher- 
itance; one of two brothers refused to give an account 
of their father’s property and the treasure which he had 
found: so the poorer of the two quarrelled with him and 
enlisted in his cause the popular party, the other, who was 
very rich, the wealthy classes. 

At Delphi, again, a quarrel about a marriage was the 
beginning of all the troubles which followed. In this case 
the bridegroom, fancying some occurrence to be of evil 
omen, came to the bride, and went away without taking 
her. Whereupon her relations, thinking that they were 
insulted by him, put some of the sacred treasure among 
his offerings while he was sacrificing, and then slew him, 
pretending that he had been robbing the temple. At Myt- 
ilene, too, a dispute about heiresses was the beginning of 
many misfortunes, and led to the war with the Athenians 
in which Paches took their city. A wealthy citizen, named 
Timophanes, left two daughters; Dexander, another citi- 
zen, wanted to obtain them for his sons; but he was re- 
jected in his suit, whereupon he stirred up a revolution, and 
instigated the Athenians (of whom he was proxenus) to 
interfere. A similar quarrel about an heiress arose at Phocis 
between Mnaseas the father of Mnason, and Euthycrates 
the father of Onomarchus; this was the beginning of the 
Sacred War. A marriage-quarrel was also the cause of a 
change in the government of Epidamnus. A certain man 
betrothed his daughter to a person whose father, having 
been made a magistrate, fined the father of the girl, and 
the latter, stung by the insult, conspired with the unen- 
franchised classes to overthrow the state. 

Governments also change into oligarchy or into de- 
mocracy or into a constitutional government because the 
magistrates, or some other section of the state, increase in 
power or renown. Thus at Athens the reputation gained 
by the court of the Areopagus, in the Persian War, seemed 
to tighten the reins of government. On the other hand, 
the victory of Salamis, which was gained by the common 
people who served in the fleet, and won for the Athenians 
the empire due to command of the sea, strengthened the 
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democracy. At Argos, the notables, having distinguished 
themselves against the Lacedaemonians in the battle of 
Mantinea, attempted to put down the democracy. At Syra- 
cuse, the people, having been the chief authors of the vic- 
tory in the war with the Athenians, changed the constitu- 
tional government into democracy. At Chalcis, the people, 
uniting with the notables, killed Phoxus the tyrant, and 
then seized the government. At Ambracia, the people, in 
like manner, having joined with the conspirators in expel- 
ling the tyrant Periander, transferred the government to 
themselves. And generally it should be remembered that 
those who have secured power to the state, whether private 
citizens, or magistrates, or tribes, or any other part or sec- 
tion of the state, are apt to cause revolutions. For either 
envy of their greatness draws others into rebellion, or they 
themselves, in their pride of superiority, are unwilling to 
remain on a level with others. 

Revolutions also break out when opposite parties, e.g., 
the rich and the people, are equally balanced, and there is 
little or no middle class; for, if either party were manifestly 
superior, the other would not risk an attack upon them. 
And, for this reason, those who are eminent in virtue usu- 
ally do not stir up insurrections, always being a minority. 
Such are the beginnings and causes of the disturbances and 
revolutions to which every form of government is liable. 

Revolutions are effected in two ways, by forcerand by 
fraud. Force may be applied either at the time of making 
the revolution or afterwards. Fraud, again, is of two kinds; 
for (1) sometimes the citizens are deceived into acquiesc- 
ing in a change of government, and afterwards they are 
held in subjection against their will. This was what hap- 
pened in the case of the Four Hundred, who deceived 
the people by telling them that the king would provide 
money for the war against the Lacedaemonians, and, 
having cheated the people, still endeavoured to retain the 
government. (2) In other cases the people are persuaded 
at first, and afterwards, by a repetition of the persuasion, 
their goodwill and allegiance are retained. The revolutions 
which effect constitutions generally spring from the above- 
mentioned causes. 


From Politics, by Aristotle 


“What do you think would have become of Hercules if there 
had not been a lion, as in the story, and a hydra and a stag 
and a boar and unjust and brutal men, whom he drove forth 
and cleansed the world of them? ... Is it not plain that he would 
have wrapped himself up and slept?" 


Epictetus 
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Our library 


Our library 


Wolf Hall 


The Gay Science 


Conflict in Aristotle's 
Political Philosophy 


Hilary Mantel 
His father's boot 


FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE 


Friedrich Nietzsche 
Conditions of life 


Steven Skultety 


Political power 


Felled, dazed, silent, he has fallen; 
knocked full length on the cobbles of 
the yard. His head turns sideways; his 
eyes are turned towards the gate, as if 
someone might arrive to help him out. 
One blow, properly placed, could kill 
him now. Blood from the gash on his 
head — which was his father's first ef- 
fort — is trickling across his face. Add 
to this, his left eye is blinded; but if he 
squints sideways, with his right eye 
he can see that the stitching of his 
father's boot is unravelling. The twine 
has sprung clear of the leather, and a 
hard knot in it has caught his eyebrow 
and opened another cut. "So now get 
up!" Walter is roaring down at him, 
working out where to kick him next. 
He lifts his head an inch or two, and 
moves forward, on his belly, trying to 
do it without exposing his hands, on 
which Walter enjoys stamping. 
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Knowledge, thus became a por- 
tion of life itself, and as life it became 
a continually growing power: until fi- 
nally the cognitions and those prime- 
val, fundamental errors clashed with 
each other, both as life, both as power, 
both in the same man. The thinker is 
now the being in whom the impulse 
to truth and those life-preserving er- 
rors wage their first conflict, now that 
the impulse to truth has also proved 
itself to be a life-preserving power. In 
comparison with the importance of 
this conflict everything else is indiffer- 
ent ; the final question concerning the 
conditions of life is here raised, and the 
first attempt is here made to answer it 
by experiment. How far is truth sus- 
ceptible of embodiment? — that is the 
question, that is the experiment. 


Many philosophers are willing to 
entertain the possibility that Aristo- 
tle's moral psychology and ethics have 
some contemporary relevance, but it is 
rarer to find those who think that Ar- 
istotle's ancient theories of governance 
and the organization of political power 
could inform our current condition in 
any meaningful way. After all, modern 
political communities are highly plu- 
ralistic, fractious, and incredibly com- 
plicated; Aristotle, by contrast, could 
only ponder constitutions appropriate 
for hopelessly small cities that were 
simple, homogeneous, and aspired to 
quasi-organic levels of organisation. 
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Food for thought from the New Phi- 
losopher library. We discover books 
that can change the way you view 


the world. 


Leviathan 


The Right to Resist 


Red Famine: Stalin’s 
War on Ukraine 


‘Thomas Hobbes 


Civil war 


Such are commonly the thoughts 
of men that are not only without com- 
pany, but also without care of anything; 
though even then their thoughts are 
as busy as at other times, but without 
harmony; as the sound which a lute 
out of tune would yield to any man; or 
in tune, to one that could not play. And 
yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a 
man may oft-times perceive the way of 
it, and the dependence of one thought 
upon another. For in a discourse of 
our present civil war, what could seem 
more impertinent than to ask, as one 
did, what was the value of a Roman 
penny? Yet the coherence to me was 
manifest enough. 


Thomas Byrne/Mario Wenning 


Protest movements 


ANNE — 
APPLEBAU 


REQ 7 


FAMINE 


STALIN'S WAR 
ON UKRAINE 


Anne Applebaum 
Modern Ukraine 


"Resistance" has become a form of 
shorthand for all kinds of practices of 
contestation and revolt that challenge 
existing forms of power. Whether this 
umbrella concept has sufficient ana- 
lytic focus to identify and differenti- 
ate the increasingly complex nature of 
protest movements at a global level is, 
however, up for debate. First, the con- 
cept of resistance can be too broad to 
exclusively identify progressive trans- 
formative practices that change social 
orders in a generally positive direction. 
‘Thus, the concept is being claimed by 
individuals and movements as diverse 
as the Black Lives Matter Movement 
in the US, the global environmental 
movement, the Occupy Movement, 
different forms of feminism, and ini- 
tiatives against pandemic-prevention 
measures, to name just a few. 


Quite apart from what their neigh- 
bours thought, a separate and distinct 
Ukrainian identity did take shape in 
the territories that now form modern 
Ukraine. From the end of the Middle 
Ages onwards, the people of this region 
shared a sense of who they were, often, 
though not always, defining themselves 
in opposition to occupying foreigners, 
whether Polish or Russian. Like the 
Russians and the Belarusians, they 
traced their history back to the kings 
and queens of Kyivan Rus', and many 
felt themselves to be part of a great 
East Slavic civilisation. Others identi- 
fied themselves as underdogs or rebels, 
particularly admiring the great revolts 
of the Zaporozhian Cossacks, led by 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky, against Polish 
rule in the 17th century, and by Ivan 
Mazepa against Russian rule at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. 
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Documentaries 


Documentaries 


To view the documentaries below and many others, visit 
www.newphilosopher.com/videos/ 


The Great War 


Conflicts of Nature 


It took just nine 
months for the BBC to 
conceive and produce one 
of the most significant 
documentary series in the 
Corporation's history — The 
Great War. Running for 
twenty-six, forty-minute 
editions, the BBC Hand- 
book for 1965 claimed that 
‘the series will ultimately 
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be seen by every television 
country in the world’. The 
Great War was highly ac- 
claimed at the time, and 
set the standard for sub- 
sequent documentaries 
on the subject, most no- 
tably Thames Television’s 
The World at War of 1973 
which approached World 


War II on a similar scale. 


This is the unusual story 
of a little-known insect: the 
water beetle. Having spent 
the winter beneath the ice, 
the water beetle which can 
walk, swim, and fly, stirs 
with the first signs of spring. 
Its habitat: a small pond. 
Its neighbours: dragonflies, 


frogs, and newts. Its daily 
life: survival. Between two 
skirmishes, it gives birth to 
some twenty larvae of vary- 
ing kinds... only the most 
voracious will make it to 
adulthood before the pond 
dries out. 


“The person who understands the limits of life knows how easy it is 

to procure enough to remove the pain of want and make the whole 

life complete and perfect. Hence they have no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and conflict.” 


Epicurus 


Still life, detail, bottle and lemons, by Vincent van Gogh, Arles, 1888 


Subscribe 


Subscribe to 


New Philosopher 


2 ways 
to subscribe 


Online at 


https://www.newphilosopher.com/subscribe/ 


O) Email us: subscribe@newphilosopher.com 


The perfect 


gift for family 
8 friends 


Extraordinary quality in all respects. 
New Philosopher is one of the best 
things happening. 


I love how the writing reminds 
me that the types of issues we are 
grappling with today are similar to 
those grappled with by philosophers 
for centuries. 


I love this magazine. I no longer like 
reading or listening to mainstream 
news as it is not good for my health. 
Your magazine is good for me. It has 
real discussions that relate to life rather 
than reporting sensational ‘news’. 


Thank you. 
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NewPhilosopher 


What our readers say: 


Your magazine is so helpful and is 
churning up the little grey cells, as 
Hercule Poirot says. 


Thank you, this world is brighter, 
more aware, and more meaningful 
with your publication in it. 


Great magazine. Finally one worth 
reading. Will recommend it to all 
friends. 


‘This is a quality magazine: intelligent, 
lucid, lively, and beautifully designed 
and produced. Recommended. 

A magazine that treats its audience as 
intellectual equals, that doesn't insult 
their intelligence by simplifying or 
manipulating concepts or appealing to 
crass consumerism as do most of the 
publications out there. Thank you for 
creating something that brings philos- 
ophy out of the sandstone universities 
and into our lounge rooms without 
losing its depth or critical stance. 


You have introduced such a won- 
derfully fresh & intelligent publica- 
tion to expand our minds & hearts. 


Thank you. 


I feel like I have been waiting for this 
magazine all my life. 


In a country so defined by the shal- 
low, crass propaganda and cognitive 
conformity coming out of its papers, 
magazines, and broadcasters, yours 
is a true gem. You have no idea how 
happy I was to discover it, it has given 
me hope for the future of this coun- 
trys media landscape and for the 
public discussion emanating from it. 


I have to say that it is a tremendous 
relief and joy that your publication 
has arrived. Your magazine provides 
oxygen to the soul. I have often felt 
alone, alienated or old-fashioned in 
my outlook but now know I have a 
soulmate to reflect and take action 
with, namely New Philosopher. 


Subscribe 
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How things begin 


by Clarissa Sebag-Montefiore 


How things 
begin 


Q——————————Q9 


A pregnant friend once asked me: 
What's the most challenging aspect 
of having kids? My own daughter was 
around a year old at the time: she was 
sweet and chaotic, all smiles then sud- 
den tears, a rollercoaster of emotions 
and needs. 

Yet it wasnt the dirty nappies or the 
hard physical labour, the food thrown 
on the floor or even dealing with sud- 
den onset of tantrums that I found the 
hardest. It was that every hour of every 
day had to be accounted for. 

I was either with my daughter or 
asking somebody else to be with her: 
my parents, my husband, a paid nanny. 
I had to plan meticulously; spontaneity 
went out the window. Even when she 
was sleeping, I was not in control of my 
own time: if I was alone I couldnt just 
pop to the corner store because I had 
forgotten something or go for a walk. 
When she was with somebody else, I 
had to coordinate pick-ups and drop- 
offs, bottles, and food. 

I was always, constantly, on. 
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The battle over our time encapsu- 
lates the conflict we face when we have 
children: the eternal struggle to define 
where we end, and our children begin. 
After all, becoming a parent is the most 
radical adjustment of our lives: it is, for 
many, the first time we have had to care, 
and prioritise, for someone else above 
ourselves. Unconditionally. 

It is no wonder that at times we 
can lose ourselves. In the 2018 movie 
Tully, Marlo (Charlize Theron), an ex- 
hausted mother of three, starts hallu- 
cinating. It's pitched as a comedy, but 
to me Tully was a horror film, showing 
the toll of extreme sleep deprivation 
and the unconscious urge Marlo has 
to reconnect with her younger wild- 
and-free self. It is only when she fi- 
nally lets go of that other person, fol- 
lowing an abrupt physical trauma, that 
she finds peace. 

The transformation to motherhood 
has a name: matrescence. It is no ac- 
cident that the word sounds like ado- 
lescence: both mark a time in our lives 


that is transitional, where our bodies 
are no longer under our control, where 
hormones run wild, and when we can- 
not predict what lies ahead. It’s exciting, 
with potential for growth, but it’s also a 
deeply vulnerable time. 

It doesn't help that the outside 
world views us differently, too. When I 
gave birth, I lost my name: doctors and 
nurses in the Upper East Side hospital 
I attended just called me “Mom”. This 
extends to the playground. Recently, I 
was chatting to a fellow parent while 
pushing my daughter at the swings in 
Brooklyn alongside a friend of hers. 
"Stop talking to Hartley's mamma. 
Talk to me!” the boy instructed his dad. 
It makes sense that he didn’t know my 
name; to a toddler, I do not exist be- 
yond my role as a mother. But I don't 
think the dad knew my name either — 
nor, to be fair, did I know his. 

Becoming nameless is a strange ex- 
perience. So is losing control of your 
body. For my husband, the conflict 
around juggling parenthood with his 


Foetus in utero, from The Practice of Midwifery, 
1754, Wellcome Collection 


How things begin 
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own needs and wants started the day 
my daughter was born on 31 March 
2021. For me, it started many months 
earlier, the day I found out I was preg- 
nant and every aspect of my life had to 
be recalibrated. 

During my most recent pregnancy 
(my second daughter was born this 
June) I craved little luxuries: to drink 
orange wine, to wear my own clothes, 
and to travel. Instead, I felt so nau- 
seous that there were times I couldn't 
move off the sofa; I ended the day with 
a glass of sparkling water; and, as my 
due date approached, I missed a close 
friend's wedding because I couldn't get 
on a plane. It felt like an astonishing 
feat that a baby, my baby, was growing 
inside me, from a few cells to a little 
person. But pregnancy also felt like I 
was the only person in the world re- 
sponsible for her, an overwhelmingly 
lonely and at times frightening feeling. 

Simply put, my life was no longer 
about me: where I ended and where my 
daughter began was not a philosophi- 
cal question but a biological one. When 
she was finally born, I felt a huge relief: 
that I was not the only person in the 
world responsible for her. She was no 
longer a literal part of me, wedded via 
an umbilical cord, but an individual in 
her own right. 

I also felt relief that I could start to 
dress like myself again and move away 
from tent-like structures and mater- 
nity slacks. True, my style has changed: 
I reserve the vintage skirts and velvet 
jackets for nights out and now only 
wear clothes that can be smeared with 
milk and dirt without getting damaged 
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(my toddler still views my jeans as her 
personal dish towel). But I'm grateful to 
have moved away from black leggings 
and elastic waistbands. 

Ithink there are two ways to resolve 
this conflict of parenthood: to lean into 
it and accept your life has changed; or 
to make a conscious effort to retain as- 
pects of your past life and to acknowl- 
edge that you are still a separate person 
with your own needs. 

Often it helps to do both. Former 
therapist and wellness coach Alyson 
Hempsey recommends replacing 
internal sentences that start with "I 
should..."to asking yourself two ques- 
tions: “Do I want to do this?" and “Do 
I need to do this?" Hempsey writes 
that ‘should’ is associated with guilt 
or shame, implying “that you're mak- 
ing a decision based on who you ¢hink 
you should be". 

Pressure on mothers is particu- 
larly hard. Western society still expects 
mums to be self-sacrificing Madonna 
figures who, somehow, manage to hold 
down a meaningful job, maintain their 
figures, cook healthy from-scratch 
meals, complete daily yoga sessions, 
and do endless craft projects with their 
kids. This ideal of the perfect mum is 
perpetuated on social media and in 
advertising, where she lives eternally 
smiling with her beautifully behaved 
children and handsome husband in an 
immaculately tidy house. 

‘This ‘ideal’ mother "never has neg- 
ative feelings toward her children or 
her role as a mum,” journalist Jessica 
Grose told me. ^I think social media, 
brands, culture, and the structure of 


society reinforces these ideals. Be- 
cause America needs mothers to do so 
much uncomplaining, unpaid labour 
or everything will fall apart, if we start 
asking too many questions or refusing 
to do all these things, it puts a kink 
into the system.” 

The title of Grose's book: Scream- 
ing on the Inside: The Unsustainability of 
American Motherhood. “It's been obvi- 
ous for 40 years that you need to be 
on stimulants and never sleep to ac- 
complish all the things expected of a 
modern American mother,” she writes. 

According to toy manufacturer 
Happy Worker’s ‘Fun Mothering 
Facts’, mothers have changed 7,300 
nappies by the baby’s second birthday, 
attend to their pre-schooler an average 
of 210 times a day, and do 88 per cent 
of the laundry — totalling 5,300 articles 
of clothing a year. 

It doesn’t sound all that fun. It’s no 
wonder that a survey conducted for the 
book The Kids Are in Bed: Finding Time 
for Yourself in the Chaos of Parenting by 
Rachel Bertsche found that 71 per cent 
of parents felt their ‘free time’ wasnt ac- 
tually free: most spent it clocking a men- 
tal ‘to do list that seemingly never ends. 

And yet, for all this, I have never 
felt such love as I do when I look at 
my two daughters. For all the taxing 
parts of parenthood, for all the thank- 
less tasks and compromised time, I 
have given them life. It is a gift both 
utterly extraordinary and completely 
commonplace. As Amy Tan writes in 
her novel The Bonesetters Daughter: “A 
mother is always the beginning. She is 
how things begin." m 
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Cosmological Mandala with Mount Meru, Silk tapestry, China; Tangka, 14th century BCE 


“Conditions for creativity are to be puzzled; to concentrate; 
to accept conflict and tension; to be born every day; to feel 
a sense of self” 


Erich Fromm 
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13 questions 


Richard 
Aedy 


In conversation 
with Zan Boag 


NewPhilosopher 
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What is your demon? 

Pessimism. Useful for scientists and 
journalists but no fun at all. I fight it 
and often I win, certainly more than 
I used to. 


If you could change one thing about 

the world, what would that be? 

Make humans better at thinking over 

longer time periods and assessing risk. 


What does it mean to be human? 

I think it's to feel a sense of wonder. 
Some animals can use tools, some 
clearly have a culture, some appear to 


have a sense of humour. But I don't 
think anything other than a human 
can feel blown away by being unable 
to process the size of the universe, or 
be moved by the beauty of music. 


What illusion do you suffer from? 
That I know what I'm talking about. 
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Richard Aedy is an award-winning journalist and documentary film 
maker, who has hosted a range of programs at ABC Radio National, 
including Life Matters. 
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What would you never do, no matter 
the price? 

Play league for the Roosters. They 
haven't asked but I just couldn't. 


If you could choose, what would you 
have for your last meal? 

‘Three oysters from near Tathra, a 
duck pancake, a prawn sandwich, 
some barramundi or sea bass, small 
green salad, cheese board. 


The question you'd most like to ask 
others? 
What's the best thing you've done? 


Your favourite word? 
Soigné. 


What is your motto? 
Try not to freak out. 


What is a good death? 

Quickly, painlessly — ideally while 
asleep — having been surrounded by 
people you love, at 103. 


What do people accuse you of? 
Being a stresshead. 


What is the meaning of life? 

Life doesn't really have a meaning, it 
exists to exist. I know that but I still 
believe that the answer to the ques- 

tion is love. 


Which ‘thinker’ has had the greatest 
influence on yout life? 

Francis Crick. Not for being the co- 
elucidator of the structure of DNA 
but for the profligacy of his ideas. 

The story goes that in a normal week, 
Crick would have 100 ideas. 95 would 
be terrible. Three would be silly. One 
would be promising and the last 
would be brilliant. m 


hilosopher. 


